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LIZERARY and ARTISTIC OCCUPA- 
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ment in a Partnership Share in a Publishing Business, promising great 
success. — Full information from yam care of George Eugene 
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AS TEBARY ASSISTANT, SUB- 


IBRARIAN, or SECRETARY.—The daughter. of a 
Professional man, well connected, but r, desires RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. She is thoroughly educated, well read in English and French 
literature, with some knowledge of Latin and German; good 
arithmetician, accustom secretarial work, to make researches in 
public libraries, to correct for the press, and ‘to index ; she can read 
sloud imtelligently, and writes a legible hand; would undertake 
Copy ing or apything else for which the above qualifications would 

ce; whole or part time ; several years’ reference ; excellent testi- 
mo nials,— Address D. H., 30, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 
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M2. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 


The COURSE of IN STRUCTION i in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
an ee of studying from Mr. Blackburn’s unique Collection of 
Ven Drawings; also of seeing and handling the various materials, 
plates, wood-blocks, tools, &c., in use for the New Processes. 


_ PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Adaress 123, Vietoria Street, 8.W. 
TYPE-WRITING. 
TYPE. WRITING and SHORTHAND 


WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, 1. &e. 
vudertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES RE ORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translaticns,—Miss ASH WORTH'S 
Type-W riting and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, 8S W. 


CATALOGUE. 
PAEDEKER'S & BADDELEY’S 


‘ TOURIST'’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
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ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION for filling up about EIGHTEEN VACANCIES on the 
Foundation will be held ou the 7th SEPTEMBE R, 1892 
matien apply te Tur Bursan, 








For inter- 
St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 














ASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM 


(WITHL QUEEN'S FACULTY of MEDICINE). 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Principal : Professor R. S. HEATH, M.A., D.Se. 

THE SESSION 1892-93, will be opened on FRIDAY, ma. SEPTEMBER? 
by Professor Sir GEORGE HUMPH RY, win FERS. FRCS. 
who distribute the Prizes and. vet AN ADDRESS 

COMPLETE COURSES of INSTRUCTION are ne a for the 
me, Examinations in Arts a ‘aon and the Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B.) Examination, of the University of London; for 
students of Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering ; and for 
those who desire to obtain an acquaintance with some branch of 
Applied Science. Students may, however, attend any class or com- 
bination of c 

(There is also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus containing full 
a pear ag is Laney by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. 

rice 6¢ 

A SYLLABUS ¢ containing full information as to the various Lecture 
and Laboratory Courses, 
other Scholarships, Prizes, &e., is published by Messrs. Cornish, New 
Street, Birmingham, price 6d.; by y ~-E 

Further information may be obtalnes on ‘application to 


Gro. H. Mon ev, Secretary and Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


LECTURER AND ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATOR IN BIOLOGY. 

The Council is prepared to_appoi 
ASSISTANT LEC URER in BIOLOGY, at_a stipend of £170 per 
annum. It is necessary that candidates should have a special know- 
ledge of Botany. Applications, together with printed copies of 
Testimonials and References, ‘should he sent in on or before 
SerremBer the 20th. 

For further information apply to 

Cardiff, August ‘Mth, 1882, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Council is prepared te appoint a LECTURER in HISTORY 
and POLITICAL ECONOMY. The stipend of the Lecturer will be 
£200 perannum. Applications, together with printed copies of Testi- 
monials and References, should be sent in on or before NerTemBER 
the 20th. 

For further information apply to 
c ardiff, August 9th, 1892. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of ‘SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOU' THSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The NINTH SESSION will BEGIN on “on MONDAY, Octoper 3rd, 1892, 
The College Prospectus, containing a detailed account of the C lasses in 
the Faculties of Arts and Science, in the Departments of Engineering 
and Miving, and in the Departme nt for the Traming of Teachers, 
together with particulors of Scholarships and Exhibitions to be offered 
for Competition in September, may be obtained on application to the 


ReGIsTRAR. 
ABERDARE HALL. 


The ABERDARE HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS 
> by the Superintendence of Miss Hurui»arr (Somerville Hall, 

xTo 

_University Coilege, Cardiff, July 21st, 1892 1892. 


THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE * L. L. A. to WOMEN. 
The Subjects of Ex. ma: ted from any seven out of 
hirty different subjects, the pote dy being the same as that for Se 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdee: 
Redford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Jubiin, "Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, is, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
ruro, 

For Prospectus, &c., ayy. to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 


University, St. Andrew: 
TU DOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


Ivor James, Registrar. 


Ivon James, Registrar. 














FOREST HILL, SE, LONDON. 


Pr rincipals—Rev. Dr. ‘and Mrs. TODD. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors—Seeley, King's Coll.; Dr. Dolcken, Rudolph, Lowman, 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Lc urpent, Ferrero, Churton ¢ ‘ollins, &e. 
Full list and references on application. 
large Gymsesiam, Lawn Tennis Courts, ‘Swimming, and Riding. 


P{IGHER CAMBRIDGE LOCAI, EX- 


AMINATIONS.—STU DENTS are successfully PREPARED 
at the Classes in connection with the North _ 7 Collegiate School, 
under the superintendence of Miss BUSS. They are also trained for 
Kindergarten work, and prepared for the Exs a I rib of the Froebel 
Society. Arrangements made ig ladies to board in the neighbour- 
hood. re 00 Miss Tortis, 145, Camden Road, London, N.W. 


(IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. — 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATIONS. — Assistant in the 
Museum of Science and Art, Dublin, and Junior Assistant in the 
Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh (18-24), 2nd SEPTEMBER. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received, 
They must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
See "RETARY, © ivil Service Commission, London, 8. wv 


puUBLic SCHOOL ENTRANCE 


ture Days and Hours, Fees, Entrance and | 


point a DEMONSTRATOR and | 





SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWO promising BOYS can JOIN (on | 
nominal terms) the SCHOLARSHIP CLASS in a Seaside Preparatory | 


School, working under a special Tutor. re have heen 
gained at ate the best bublic Sehvols.—“ Scuens “ne Acavemy, 


27, Chancery Lane, London. 


MUDIE's 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carringe. 


LIBRARY 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


BOXES GRATIS. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GR, ATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 2, King 8t., Cheapside, B.C. 


HARTLEY INSTITUTION, 


SOUTHAM AMPTON, 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER specially a alified to 
teach MODELLING in CLAY and WOUD-CARVING. — Salary 
uaranteed not less than £156 per annum. ocke © parti “alk urs may 
c obtained. Applications must be received by the Secretary on or 
before AvGust 20th. 





READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 
Dedicated, by permission, we! Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &e. 
Contataing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGIL 
STANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 
WITH 


Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 
Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six Guineas. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MESSRS. J : C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, ot Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There 18 a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luxe. Fox ordinary Book Llustrations, 
Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. 


on application. 
J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
| Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 
| Kor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Thotographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,&c., 
at a moderate cost, 
Specimens and price list on application 
= flices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


Prices 


Now ready, in J vol. 


MARAH’S HISTORY of YAMAN, 
The Original Texts, with Translation and Notes by u. . Kay, 
M.RAS. With Sketeh M: ip. Demy svo. cloth, 17s. Gd. net 


Loulou: Lovaky Arsen 87, Pudtord Stree: 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S|MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


List. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HALLETTS,” Xe. 


IN SPITE of HERSELF. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of “‘ Alasnam’s Lady,” «ec. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. KEITH’S CRIME.” 


AUNT ANNE. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
In 2 vols., crown Syo. 

** Mrs. Clifford has achieved a success of a very 
unusual and remarkable kind in this book. She 
has had the extreme daring to take for the subject 
of her story the romance of an old woman, and to 
fill her canvas with this one ligure....... She and 
her treatment are quite original and new. She is 
often laughable, but always touching ; her little 
figure is full of an old-fashioned grace, though 
grace combined with oddity; her sense of her 
‘position,’ her susceptibilities in that respect, her 
boundless generosity, are always delightful. In- 
deed, we do not know when we have met with a 
more loving and recognisable, as well as attractive 
personage in fiction.’’— Spectator. 


Now READY. 
THE STORY OF A PENITENT 
SOUL. 


Being the Private Papers of Mr. Stephen Dart, 
late Minister of Lynnbridge, in the 
County of Lincoln. 

In 2 vols., crown Svo, 12s. 

“Is is impossible in the brief sketch we have 
been able to give of this human tragedy to convey 
any adequate idea of the air of intense realism in 
which the whole story is suffused. It is less an 
autobiography than a cry de profundis—as diflicult 
to criticise as the wail of a lost soul—a human 
document indeed.””—Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 


COUSIN CINDERELLA. 
By Mrs. PAUL KING. 
In 2 vols., crown S8vo. 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 


And What Happened There. 


In 3 vols., crown Svo, 


Sale over One Million and a Quarter 
Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 
THE NEW EDITION. 
Thirty-four Novels have now been issued, each in 
1 vol., crown S8vo, scarlet cloth, 6s. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


Ricuinp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





THE ACADEMY. 


A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION to 
the STUDY of the BOOKS of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. By GEORGE PALMON, DD. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK of GREEK ARCHZ- 
OLOGY: Scunrrure, Vases, Bronzes, GEmMs, 
Terra-Cortas, ARCHITECTURE, Murat Parnt- 
nas, &e. By A. 8S. MURRAY, Keeper of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, 
and Author of a ‘‘ History of Greek Sculpture.”’ 
With 134 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 18s. 


THE HISTORY of CORNELIUS 
TACITUS. A New TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT, 
witu Notes. By ALBERT W. QUILL, Trinity 
College, Dublin. Vol. I. containing Introduction 
and Books I. and II. Svo, 7s.6d. To be com- 
pleted in 2 vols., 8vo. 


SCIENTIFIC and TECHNICAL 
PAPERS of WERNER VON SIEMENS. Trans- 
lated from the Second German Edition. Vol. I. 
ScrENTIFIC PArERS AND ADDRESSES. With II]lus- 
trations, anda Portrait cf the Author. S8vo, 14s. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for NOR-| 
WAY. Eighth Edition. 13 Maps and Plans, | 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. | 

** Admirably up to date.”—Graphic. 


NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK HIS- 
TORY. MHustortcan Resutts or Recent Ex- 
CAVATIONS IN GREECE AND Asta Minor. By 
PERCY GARDNER, M.A., Professor of Archw- 
ology in the University of Oxford. With Illus- 
trations, Svo, 15s. 


PLAYING CARDS of Various Ages 


AND COUNTRIES, SELECTED FROM THE COLLECTION 
or Lapy CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. 
VOL. I. 
ENGLISH and SCOTTISH; DUTCH and} 
FLEMISH. With 144 Plates, folio, 3 guineas 
net. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS: Critical Studies | 
OF THEIR Works. By GIOVANNI MORELLI | 
(Ivan Lermolieff). Translated from the German 
by CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES, with | 
an Introductory Notice by Sir HENRY LAYARD, | 
G.C.B. Tue Borcugsr and Dorma Pampuiti | 
GALLERIES in RoE. With Illustrations, 8vo, 15s, | 


JULIAN’S DICTIONARY of HYMN-| 
OLOGY, setting forth the ORIGIN and | 
HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN HYMNS of all | 
AGES and NATIONS, witH Sprctat REFERENCE 
TO THOSE CONTAINED IN THE Hymn-Books or 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES, AND NOW IN 
Common UsE. Medium 8vo, £2 2s. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS: a Popular 
Account of their Construction, Development, 
Management, and Appliances. By VARIOUS 
WRITERS. With 96 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
12s, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


THE STUDY of ANIMAL LIFE. By 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., F.RS.E., 
Lecturer on Zoology, School of Medicine, Edin- 
burgh. With 80 Illustrations, Crown 5vo, 5s. 

“The latest volume in the University Extension Manuals, 
edited by Prof. Knight. It is a fascinating and able book...... 
the intricate problems concerned are handled throughout with 
the care and skill of a trained expert.”’—Speaker. 








THE REALM of NATURE: a Manual 
of Physiography. By Dr. HUGH ROBERT 
MILL, Librarian to the Royal Geographical 
Society. With 19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustra- 
tions. 380 pp., crown Svo, 5s. 

“The whole book shows signs of the greatest possible care 
in preparation, and it is not an easy matter to suggest im- 
provements. It is a very valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject.”— Nature. 





JOHN MURRAY, Acuemance Srrerr 


TWO REMARKABLE NOVELS. 
JUST READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IL—THE TERRIBLE CZAR. By 
Count A. K. TOLSTOI. Translated by Captain 
FILMORE, of the Black Watch. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, 21s. 

Il—PER ASPERA (A Thorny Path). 
By GEORG EBERS, Author of “An Egyptian 
Princess,’ &c. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 21s. 

“The action is set in Alexandria at the time of the Emperor 

Caracalla, and the story follows the romantic fortuncs of an artist’s 

daughter residing there....All the civilisation of the time is brought 

into the book either by description or suggestion, and seems to live 
again before the reader's eye.”—Scotsman. 


NEW STORIES FOR THE 
HOLIDAY SEASON. 


THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 1 vol., crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


(First Issue in Book Form.) 


THE LADY of FORT ST. JOHN. By 
M. H. CATHERWOOD, Author of **The Romance of 
Dollard.”? Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

“A simple, pretty, and touching story of Nova Scotia....told with 
great freshness, and conveying an accurate idea of the state of things 
two centuries and a half ago.’ — Vanity Fuir. 


A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P. H. 


EMERSON, Author of ** East Coast Yarns,” ‘‘ Life and 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,” &c. wn 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 
* A remarkable work.”— World. 
“ The pictures of the sea and of the fen country and the life of the 
people ure always lightly and gracefully painted ; and the book wil 


| warmly interest everyone either who knows or who desires to know the 


life which it describes.”—Scotsman. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 


THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 


E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious,” &c. With 
34 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 62. 
“An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway and a valuable 
guide.”"—Daily Telegruph. 


FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the 


YELLOW SEA: the Narrative of a Journey across 
Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. 
By JULIUS M. PRICE, F.R.G.8. With Photogravure 
Portrait, Facsimiles, and 150 Illustrations. Route Map. 
Demy Svo, cloth extra, 24s. 
“A remarkably good picture-book....full of instruction and amuse- 
ment....Mr. Price’s narrative leaves throughout definite impressions 
of the wild regions through which he passed.”—Spectator. 


| NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 


CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New Nippon, and the 
Forbidden City. ByMrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With 
Reports on British Trade and Interests in Canada, Japan, 
and China, by Colonel HOWARD VINCENT, C.B., M.P. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, clothex., 7s. 6d. 


** Picturesque and practical, and should attract both 1g serious- 


minded and those who read only for entertainment.”—Globe. 


RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN 


WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. és. 

“*Mr. Albert Tracy is an enviable traveller and a charming writer. 
His * Rambles through Japan without a Guide’ is so good a book that 
it makes one feel that one does not want to ‘go there’ (this means 
praise, although it looks like paradox) and need not read any more 
hooks about Japan. It is difticult to believe that the writer has left « 
point of interest in the Land of the Rising Sun or the condition of its 
people untouched ; yet there is no hurry in his style; he has seen, con- 
sidered, and sympathetically regarded every place, object, and subject ; 
he can be grave and impressive, lively and amusing; he is always 
graphic and keenly observant.”— World. 


RUSSIA. By W. BARNES STEVENI, Special Corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle. With Portraits of 
Count Tolstoi and the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
“The Russian authorities have prohibited from circulation ‘Through 
Famine-Stricken Russia,’ the recently issued volume in which Mr. 
W. Barnes Steveni, the Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, 
has described his tour through the famine-stricken regions of Russia.” 
Pall Malt Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


New Uniform Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Biack’s 
Couriers Novets at 2s. 6d, each. 


A DAUGETES of HETH. With Portrait of 
r. ACK. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 
PHAETON. 


A PRINCESS of THULE. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. 

KILMENY. 

MADCAP VIOLET. 

THREE FEATHERS. 

THE MAID of KILLEENA. Tust ready. 

The 6s. Edition can still be obtained. 

“Tlave you seen the new edition of Mr. William Black's novels, 
which Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are publishing in so pleasant and 
cheap a form? You may here re-read, if you will, ‘A Princess of 
Thule,’ * A Daughter of Heth,’ and many another favourite.”— Queen. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1892. 
No. 1058, New Series. 

Tox Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

Zt ws particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 
Villainage in England. Essays in English 
Mediaeval History. By Paul Vinogradoff, 


Professor in the University of Moscow. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


Tis is on several counts a remarkable 
book. The author is not the first Russian 
scholar who has successfully set himself to 
the study of English institutions ; but he is 
the first who, treating of an intricate and 
difficult subject, has at once appealed to the 
judgment of English scholars by placing his 
results before them in an English dress. It 
is not a little remarkable that a Russian 
should so master “the arduous study of 
English mediaeval documents” as every 
page of this work testifies, and still keep 
his footing sure on the path before him. 
Our wonder may diminish on learning the 
motives that dictated such an inquiry: the 
keen interest taken in Russia in “ social ; 
history and its problems,” “‘ how far legis- 
lation cau, and should, act upon the social 
development of the agrarian world,” and 
what things Western history may teach 
should be aimed at or avoided. In his 








the book does not profess to treat of consti- | inquiry as the constitutive cell of society during 
tutional matters, the arguments and infer- | 4n age of the world quite as characteristic of 
ences drawn from the records lead to the | ™ediaeval structure as the town community or 
enunciation of several important constitu- | “”s was of ancient polity. 

tional principles as corollaries, which, Of the first essay, the first four chapters 
arrived at in this way, come upon the| are devoted to the examination of the 
reader with the more force that they are | ‘legal aspect of villainage,” its conditions 
unexpected. The exercise of local govern- | as regards the rights and disabilities of the 
ment; the germs and growth of the habit of | villain, and his position under the law of 
representation ; the recognition that the] ancient demesne. It is essential to the 
community, not the individual, was the | author’s method, and a mark of the new 
chief factor in social life, and was therefore | science, that he looks at the villain from other 
the idea for ages underlying representation — of view besides that of the lawyer. 
of the people; the responsibility of the} But he must begin with the positions defined 
community for taxes, for peace and good | by the great legal authorities of those times, 
neighbourhood—these are the sort of facts | above all by Bracton ; compare these with 
and truths known long ago to the careful | the cases tried in the early courts of justice ; 
seeker in English history, but often for- | then, again, observe closely the evidences of 
gotten, which here receive fresh confirma- | life and action scattered up and down the 
tion. That the life of the old community | yearly local records of manors all over the 
lay at the back of the feudal system, per-| country. He finds ‘‘ what the theories of 
meating it with freedom, comes out strongly | the lawyers were with regard to villainage 
throughout the work. The aim of the/| in its divers ramifications,’ and shows that 











author is to show why it did so. the discrepancies and apparent anomalies in 

The volume consists of two essays, (1) | this law must be explained historically. It 
on ‘*The Peasantry of the Feudal Age,” | has been formed by layers, at different 
(2) on ‘‘ The Manor and the Village Commu- | periods, by accretions of custom caught up 
nity.” In treatment and method of inquiry | and formulated from time to time, or, again, 


into historical development it belongs on 
the one side to the group of writers who 
have, although with much divergence, 
followed Sir H. Maine, as Nasse, Seebohm, 
and Gomme; on the other side it touches 
the more definite studies of Mr. Elton, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, and Prof. F. W. Maitland. 
The author’s intent is, by a careful study of 
the records of the feudal age in which 
England is so rich, to present the general 
features of the English mediaeval system ; 
cartularies, court-rolls, surveys, hundred- 





efforts to benefit his own country, this| rolls, are once more made, through keen 
accomplished scholar has conferred a boon, insight, to give up their secrets. ‘‘The 
also upon Englishmen for which our! whole field has to be gone over with an eye 
warmest gratitude is due. The peculiarity | for proof and not for doctrine”: such is the 
of his standpoint gives a tone of calm dis- | spirit informing the inquiry. 
passion to his statements which inspirescon-; In a brilliant Introduction Prof. Vino- 
fidence; while it confers on him the advan- | gradoff passes in review the writings of his 
tage of familiarity with an actual state of | chief predecessors in the path of institu- 
society at home resembling in some points | tional history, showing the characteristic 
that which with us has long since passed | bias or special view of each, and pointing 
away. The scientific habit of mind which | out where historical research came in. The 
looks at every fact on all sides before | recognition of the vast importance of the 
putting it into place, bears sway in this | social side of history he considers to have 
valuable work, though, indeed, the enthu-| begun after 1848, thus excluding Black- 
siasm of a collector of natural history does | stone and Palgrave, the learned confusion 
sometimes break forth when ‘a most/|of the latter, however, having started in- 
beautiful specimen” of such a custom|quiry. He calls attention, inevitably, to the 
occurring in such a record is found. great division among scholars into German- 
The title ‘‘ Villainage in England” may | istsand Romanists, viz., those like Kemble, 
mislead some who have in mind our ancient | Freeman, and Gneist, who have sought for 
legal treatises. This is nota lawyer’s book, | the origin of free institutions in the traits 
but rather a study in history by a philo- | and influence of Teutonic peoples, born to 
sopher, who takes up his subject in the | liberty; and the school, headed by Savigny, 
light of anthropology and science, seeking | Palgrave, and Thierry, and later swelled 
“laws of development and generalisations | by Coote and Seebohm, who would reduce 
that shall unravel the complexity of human | Teutonic influence in the past, and would 
culture.” It thus approaches the problems | trace the social foundations of English life 
presented by village life in England, mainly to an abiding Roman civilisation. The con- 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, from tention of these two schools is sketched with 
a side which is neither legal, ecclesiastical, much acumen and fairness; it is reserved 
nor even military, although several feudal for the Sclave to hold the balance, which 
relations are necessarily considered. Legal inclines in his hands to the Teutonic side. 
facts and theories are dealt with on a level | As a result of his survey of previous investi- 
with economic fact and theory, but it is | gations on the whole subject, he declares 
upon the broad ground of human science | that 





some local custom approved and obtaining 
pre-eminent recognition till it became a 
general right, as with the law of primo 
geniture, or the privileges under “ ancient 
demesne.” Remains of pre-conquest free 
dom, the effects of feudal law, the influence 
of Roman law, the increased power of the 
King’s Courts—all these elements are taken 
into account in resolving the problem: What 
was a villain in the thirteenth century; what 
was his status under various names; what 
his rights and duties ? 

The issue of Prof. Vinogradoff’s researches 
on this head, presented with so much wealth 
of detail and so many side-lights that the 
course of his argument is not always clear, 
appears to be that the rigid legal status of 
the villain was in practice modified by the 
economic incidents of his tenure; that legal 
theories were worse than the actual reality ; 
together with post-conquest politics they 
would have reduced the villain to slavery, 
but that a great counteracting force was at 
work—‘‘ the Conquest had cast free and 
unfree peasantry together into the one 
mould of villainage; feudalism prevented 
villainage from lapsing into slavery,” and 
the rights claimed and maintained in con- 
tinuance of Saxon traditions made also 
towards the freedom of the class. 

The term ‘‘villainage” is not, however, 
to be taken with a hard and fast definition ; 
further study shows that there were several 
groups of men, sub-divisions of the servile 
class, within its limits, living under various 
customs and privileges, which increased 
with expanding population. 

The part that the feudal system had in 

the past in developing the resources of 

England and in the protection of her popu- 

lation is so often ignored, or mis-repre- 

sented as one of mere oppression and 

tyranny, that too much stress cannot be laid 

upon the impertance of this author’s evi- 

dence to the contrary. His words come out 

in sharp contrast to the common opinion. 

‘‘In the mediaeval system there is no slave 

market, and no slave trade” ; the workman 





and development. By this means, although | “The village community comes out of the 
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was not “a saleable commodity.” Economic 
necessities in a country whose chief industry 
was agriculture determined the conditions 
of tenure of the soil. Service of various 
kinds within the manor was given to the 
lord as the condition of holding land by the 
villain. Hence personal dependence, which 
was, however, as here pointed out, “locally 
limited, and not politically general.” The 
commutation of service for a money pay- 
ment—in other words for rent—began very 
early, here and there; and the fact that 
mouey could be owned and so disposed of, 
speaks of itself for an amount of personal 
freedom. That liberties of all kinds have 
been paid for by money is a truth patent 
throughout English history; and the dis- 
tinguishing land in villainage held by rent 
as of ‘‘ free,” and land held by labour as of 
‘servile ” tenure, shows the early preva- 
lence of the practice, and the limited mean- 
ing attached to the word “ free.” 

Prof. Vinogradoff works out closely the 


customary duties and rights of the 
peasantry, the customary duties of the 
lord. He shows how these arose 


out of the elements of village life, and 
becoming ‘‘inbreviated” on the manorial 
documents obtained great local authority. 
He marks the force and influence of 
‘‘eustom ” in levelling up the state of the 
unfree to that of the free; but it does not 
oceur to him that the declaration of these 
customs on the rolls was, within the 
manorial jurisdiction, what the passing of 
declaratory statutes was for the kingdom. 
Special chapters on the ‘ Servile Peasantry” 
and “ Free Peasantry”’ carry on the inquiry, 
treating of important points, such as the 
merchet, heriot, molmen, hundredors, soc- 
men, gavelkind, the bearing of which upon 
the subject is illustrated no less by their 
collocation than by the learning explanatory 
of each. 

Leaving the question of the individual 
and his personal relations to freedom, 
slavery, or serfage, the second essay deals 
with the organisation of the land system, 
going to the land as of necessity for the 
basis of English society. The sketch given 
of this, and of its various component parts, 
material and human, is of the highest in- 
terest, and presents, on the whole, perhaps 
the best picture of English agrarian life 
that has yet been written. The orderly 
evolution of political, or what we should 
call constitutional action, out of the economic 
relations and obligations (/.¢., between men 
of higher and lower positions depending 
upon the soil) is clearly indicated. Bread 
was the first necessity ; in co-operation to 
gain their bread men found the elements of 
local institutions. 

In describing the open-field system of 
husbandry, and the way the village affected 
the holdings of land, numerous perplexities 
are met and solutions proposed. Among these 
not the least ingenious is the explanation why 
each man’s holding (the lord’s sometimes 
included), instead of being compact, is found 
divided into strips scattered over the com- 
munal fields. Reasoning, among other 
data, from a narrative found in a very early 
survey of Dunstable Priory, it seems “ that 


holding depended on the wish to equalise 
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the shares of tenants,” giving to every man | « ‘pire Bayi 


his chance in the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of soil and situation. The wide 





ton Lisrary.”’— Mountaineer- 
ing. By C.T. Dent. (Longmans.) 


prevalence of the open-field system with | ‘‘ Noruinc in the history of modern sport 
the inter-mixed strips in the Middle Ages— | has been more striking than the growth of 


in Russia even now—and its co-existence | interest in mountaineering.” 
with the village community, calls for some | 


Such is the 
view of Mr. Justice Wills, who speaks with 


wide and natural principle of this kind. A | authority, for he was one of the earliest 


chapter on the “ Rights of Common” next 
finds due place. 

As the manor is taken, broadly, to repre- 
sent the village community, the remaining 
disquisitions group themselves round the 
incidents of a manor, which are very 
thoroughly explored. Every student of old 
local records will be grateful for the light 
thrown upon many obscure antiquarian 
terms connected with rural work, services, 
and money payments of various kinds, 
including the older farm system or payment 
by produce. Relics of this system existed 
even later than Mr. Vinogradoff supposes, 
as in the case of manors belonging to Holy 
Trinity Priory, Dublin, in the fifteenth 
century. He establishes that 


“the development from food-farms to labour 
organisation, and lastly to money rents, was a 
result not of one-sided pressure on the part of 
the landlords, but of a series of agreements 
between lord and tenants,” 


testifying again to the growth of independ- 
ence. The lord’s household, his numerous 
servants, with the functions of all of these 
on the estate, the home farm or demesne 
and the relation of the other holdings to it— 
these interesting matters prelude an intri- 
cate inquiry into the peculiarities of free 
tenancies, which may point back to the 
earlier days of the village community. The 
author finds here and elsewhere proof that 
the manor was superimposed upon the old 
community ; a manor and a village (vill) 
did not always mean the same thing, as is 
well known. The self-government of the 
village came to strengthen the lord in the 
administration of his manor. In the chapter 
on “‘ Manorial Courts,” which gathers to- 
gether and elucidates the facts of communal 
action, the true relations of the lord to his 
people come out emphatically. 


** Let us repeat aguin, that the management of 
the manor is by no means dependent on 
capricious and one-sided expressions of the 
lord’s will. . Notwithstanding the abso- 
lute character of the lord with regard to his 
villains taken separately, he is in truth but the 
centre of a community represented by meetings 
or courts. Not only the free but also the 
servile tenantry are ruled in accordance with 
the views and customs of a congregation of the 
tenants in their divers classes. . . . The 
manorial courts were really meetings of the 
village community under the presidency of the 
lord or of his steward.” 


To touch on a tithe of the points of 
interest arising out of this volume were 
impossible ; the reader must go to it himself. 
Criticism might point out a few minor omis- 
sions, and that, in some portions, clearer 
arrangement of matter would be desirable 
to avoid misapprehension. But the book is 
pleasantly written, full of acute thought and 
lucid passages, and the occasional foreign 


‘ _ turns of expression do but add to its agree- 
the assignment of scattered strips to every | able flavour. 


Lucy Tovtmin Situ. 





of the pioneers, and did as much as 
any one to win public acceptance for this 
pastime. But in truth there is more than 
the prodigious increase of public interest to 
record, there is the entire reversal of public 
judgment. Five and thirty years ago the 
mountaineer had begun to provide matter 
for debate in the press, but the debate was 
whether his folly was greater than his 
wickedness or his wickedness greater than 
his folly. Now all this is changed. 
Mountaineering is recognised, not only as a 
legitimate, but as an actually creditable 
sport, and the completeness of the change 
is singularly emphasised by the demand fur 
such a book as this. 

It contains, besides what one may call 
‘the treatise,” a good deal of interesting 
matter. Sir F. Pollock has contributed a 
sketch of the early climbers from Rotario 
d’Asti in the fourteenth century, down to 
Albert Smith and the Egyptian Hall, 
finding room to touch on the hazardous 
theory which places Lionardo da Vinci on 
aspur of Monte Rosa. Mr. Freshfield, a 
Caucasian explorer who is by no means 
played out, has written on extra European 
mountaineering; Mr. Pilkington treats of 
climbing without guides; Mr. Conway of 
maps, and Mr. Willink of sketching ; while 
Mr. Matthews contributes recollections of 
the mountains in the old days before the 
irruption of the tripper. 

What we have called ‘‘the treatise” is 
entirely the work of Mr. Dent, and may be de- 
scribed as a compleie text-book of the theory 
and practice of mountaineering. As tho 
writer was, by the nature of the case, bound 
to be both didactic and descriptive, the true 
path was hard to find and to keep. On the 
one hand, there was the tendency to deal 
with Alpine difficulties in the ‘‘ Oh, it’s 
nothing” manner of Mr. Toole in ‘“‘ Walker, 
London ” ; on the other hand, there was the 
temptation to over emphasis, by a Zolaesque 
elaboration of detail; and, on both hands, 
there was the danger of prosing. From this 
maze of literary crevasses Mr. Dent has extri- 
cated himself brilliantly, and heis equally suc- 
cessful whether dealing with technical details 
or with wide generalisations on health and 
mountaineering morals. There has of late 
been a disposition to treat mountaineering 
as though it was another name for alpine 
gymnastics, and we are glad to note that 
with this Mr. Dent has no sympathy. 

‘* Mountaineering (he says) is a many-sided 
sport, of which climbing is but a single, 
though a very important, branch. The part 
should not be mistaken for the whole. A man 
may be an active or even a good climber and 
yet a very poor mountaineer. Ability to run 
rapidly up the rigging does not qualify a man 
in seamanship. A proper balance must be 
observed between the various departments by 
anyone who wishes to excel; and to moun- 
taineer well means to mountaineer safely. In 
that best of all training grounds, the Alps, far 
too much importance is attached to a man’s 
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purely gymnastic prowess on rock or snow. 
Not only do people apply a purely climbing 
test in gauging their own proficiency as well 
as that of others, but they even go further, 
and imagine that the traditional difficulty and 
the height of the mountains climbed constitute 
the real measure of excellence. A far better 
criterion than a long list of peaks and passes 
successfully overcome is the manner in which a 
reputedly easy mountain has been accomplished. 
The skilled mountaineer has always a large 
balance in hand.” 

That really goes to the root of the 
matter. The good mountaineer is the safe 
mountaineer, and without this balance in 
hand there can be no safety. The way may 
be temporarily lost in a snowstorm; un- 
expected sleet may in a few minutes turn a 
safe and easy staircase into a dangerous 
man-trap ; the day’s work may be doubled, 
because through numbed hands or a 
broken snowbridge a particular short cut 
is rendered impracticable. In such a case 
the check thus “opened” to the climber 
makes a sudden and extraordinary call 
on his powers. The skilled man meets 
the demand out of his reserve, the unskilled 
man is bankrupt of nerve and strength, and 
from such bankruptcies there may be no 
discharge. Mr. Dent is as far as possible 
from croaking about the perils of moun- 
taineering; but, like Mr. Justice Wills and 
the other contributors, he holds very strong 
and very clear opinions about the folly of 
running into useless danger. 


“If a given passage,” he says, “‘ is too bad to be 
crossed when a party is roped lest the slip of 
one should drag down all, then it is too dan- 
gerous to be crossed at all. No way, whether it 
be of snow or rock, is reasonable if it involves 
danger from falling stones or ice.”’ 


Perhaps the most complete chapter in the 
book is that on snow-craft, with its dis- 
quisitions on glacier and nevé, on berg- 
schrund and crevasse, on cornices that break 
back, and that most treacherous of all sur- 
faces, smooth ice covered by a thin layer of 
snow. Nor is that on rock-climbing much 
inferior, though perhaps a few more words 
might have been spared to the Dolomites, 
and the brilliant and safe going of certain 
Austro-Italian guides, either bare footed or 
shod with the scarpe di gatto. One more 
wholesome word, and that addressed to 
aspiring youth, wo cannot forbear to quote: 


“If he wishes,” says Mr. Dent, ‘“‘to make 
himself a good rock-climber, let him not 
aim at becoming a mountain acrobat. It 
is better to be spoken of behind your back 
by the guides as a man who is always 
trustworthy on rocks than applauded to your 
face as a Herr who goes like a chamois. The 
compliment is a doubtful one. Recollect that 
chamois are beasts that follow their leader 
rather tamely, are chiefly concerned with their 
own individual security, and lose their heads 
readily when in positions of unexpected peril.” 


There is, by the, way, one other point in 

which the young climber usually is quite as 

good as a chamois ; that is, in his faculty of 

ae stones on the heads of those below 
im. 

Not the least interesting chapter is that 
supplied by Mr. C. E. Matthews, which is 
devoted to the early fathers of the Alpine 
faith and the famous guides of a generation 
now passing away. He also has something 





he insists, and with reason, that of the 150 
fatal mountaineering accidents of the last 
thirty years, ‘‘almost every one can be 
traced to ignorance, rashness, carelessness, 
or the culpable neglect of some well-known 
precaution.” Still, he admits that ‘all 
really noble pursuits contain some element 
of danger, or they would lose part of their 
charm.” He would, however, limit the 
dangers of mountaineering to sudden storms 
and falling stones, deeming all others pre- 
ventable, assuming guides and climbers to 
be competent, . experienced, and prudent. 
He, too, is eloquent on the impropriety of 
breaking the rules of the game, such as the 
neglect or improper use of the rope, and on 
the folly of climbing in bad weather. It 
is, however, not uninteresting to observe 
that Mr. Matthews is “so far human as 
occasionally not to practice what he 
preaches ”’; for, ir a sympathetic note on the 
late Bersaglier Carrel, and his ascents of the 
Matterhorn from the Italian side, we come 
across the statement that he ‘led Mr. 
Morshead and myself to the summit of the 
great mountain twenty-one years ogo, 
notwithstanding a severe snowstorm, and 
although Melchior Anderegg justly pro- 
tested against the folly of the expedition.” 
Possibly, knowing of whom the party 
consisted, we may admit that Melchior 
was wrong; but the incident illustrates a 
dictum of Mr. Dent’s, that it is easier 
to quote the rules than to apply them— 
a dictum which has special application to 
this burning question of what amount of 
risk is legitimate. From the merely aesthetic 
standpoint, there can be no doubt that the 
quantity must be small; for the flavour 
of danger, like that of musk or garlic, is 
agreeable only if extremely attenuated, the 
least excess being absolutely intolerable. 
The volume is profusely illustrated, 
though the illustrations are somewhat un- 
even in merit. Many of them, like “‘ Back- 
ing-up ’”’—a slip in traversing a snow couloir 
rendered innocuous by the competent use of 
the rope—are models of accuracy, and the 
same may be said of the wild snowstorm in 
“The Pass in Sight,” and the crossing 
of a bergschrund in “ Up you come.” 
Occasionally, however, as in “ the Messer 
grat,” a clever drawing is spoiled by the 
faulty proportion of the figures ; and in some 
cases—the awkward corners in ‘‘ Kommen 
Sie nur” and “ Player in hand,” for in- 
stance—we find ourselves fairly in the region 
of caricature. This is regrettable; for 
though the clever draughtsman who is re- 
sponsible for these pictures knows all about 
it, the uninitiated reader cannot well be 
expected to distinguish the jocose from the 
serious presentment. Moreover, with few 
exceptions, the drawings are provided with 
legends, in which the intention to be 
humorous is hardly matched by the achieve- 
ment—a fact which exercises a depressing 
effect on the reader, inclining him to do less 
than justice to what is, in the mass, very 
spirited work. These matters, however, 
demand but a levis nota of reprobation, and 
do not seriously detract from the value of 
the book, which for soundness of view, 
lucidity of statement, and the composite 
merit of ‘‘ readableness,” deserves one of the 





to say on the dangers of the Alps, though 


highest—we should rather say one of the 
most accessible—places in the ‘library of 
sport. 

Reoinatp Hvuaues. 





Phaon and Sappho, and Nimrod. By James 
Dryden Hosken. (Macmillans.) 


Tue fly-leaf prefixed to these two dramas 
gives them a curious interest. They are 
written by a young Cornishman, of Helston, 
self-educated, except for a short time spent 
at an elementary school. Untrained to any 
trade, he found casual employment in East 
London during three or four years, part of 
which he spent as an out-door officer in the 
Customs. He then became a rural postman ; 
then a night-sorter in the General Post 
Office, where his health failed, and he 
returned to his native place much shattered 
and broken. A partial recovery has enabled 
him to find partial employment as an 
auxiliary postman. 

Such is the simple story made remarkable 
by the way in which the leisure of this 
anxious and hard-pressed life has been 
spent. There is indeed nothing un- 
precedented in the fact of a postman-poet : 
the West Country has known an Edward 
Capern, as it may now know a James 
Hosken. But these poems are not wayside 
lyrics or country idylls: they are real 
attempts at the drama in its Shaksperian 
form. They are full (as the writer avows in 
his preface) of anachronisms. ‘‘ Phaon and 
Sappho” is a Greek play in the sense in which 
“Timon of Athens,” or ‘' Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” may be called Greek, but 
in no other. “ Nimrod” is ‘‘ wanting in a 
fixed era,” and has little that is ancient or 
oriental about it. Both plays are full of 
action, but fuller still of a kind of fiery 
meditation, which, interesting to read, is 
yet too recurrent, too didactic, to be fully 
compatible with dramatic success. 

The circumstances of an author give a 
collateral interest to his work; the work 
itself must be judged independently. From 
this point of view, the defect of these dramas 
lies in the drawing of character. The verse 
is forcible, and often melodious; the plots are 
interesting. But the heroes and heroines, 
in spite of their self-explanations, do not 
cling to the memory. The loves of Phaon 
and Sappho, though not, perhaps, more 
sudden than those of Romeo and Juliet, are 
less natural, and seem to occur by a kind of 
dramatic jerk. On the whole, we think 
Cleon, Sappho’s guardian, is the most life- 
like and interesting character, in a play 
crowded with figures none of whom stand 
out in very clear personality. The humorous 
characters—Brass, Bury the Town Crier, 
and the First Servant—are comic in a some- 


what laboured way: in truth, Shakspere 


has spoilt us for any further attempts in 
that line. It is not in character-drawing, 
but in pure reflection, that Mr. Hosken 
reaches his best level—as here, for instance, 
in Sappho’s speech (Act ii., sc. i.) — 

‘¢ We are such fools with feeling, that those things 
Which we would have withdrawn, we manifest 
More clearly by deceit : our large emotions 
Unbind our tongues like wine; yet are we chary 
In this respect, that we would keep great joys 
As sacred to ourselves. .... O crowning joy 





That stands above me like the sheltering heaven 
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I would I had a little sorrow now 

To make my state seem mortal, for I fear 

Some nectar-quaffing Power will envy me, 

And snatch my golden happiness away, 

Being smit by Phaon’s beauty ; then the gods, 

When they intend their heaviest strokes for us, 

Prelude them with some most imperial joy, 

Smiling us on to death.”’ 

On the whole, we like ‘‘ Phaon and 
Sappho” better than “ Nimrod.” In the 
latter, the canvas is too crowded, the passion 
of Nimrod for Nitocris, wife of Machiavarel, 
is too crude and hasty; the outrage that 
befals Astarte is horrid rather than tragic, 
somewhat reminding us of an episode in 
“ Aurora Leigh.” Raphael, scholar, lover, 
prince, and finally soldier, is the best drawn 
character. Some of his reflections are finely 
expressed, though the thoughts are more 
true than new—.g., p. 266, act lv. sc. 1.: 

‘* Nature oft makes her greatest consequence 

Hang on some little cause our ignorance 

Thinks insignificant, and out of range 

Of our dark guesses which we misname truths. 

The foot’s scarce kept from sliding ; overhead 

A law-abiding governance deals out 

Rewards and punishments, and every sin 

Carries with it an infinite consequence, 

And from the moment than evil’s done 

Its leaden-footed punishment begins 

To walk beside the offender.”’ 

And the song (p. 196) ‘‘O, the long, long 
days of youth ”’ is very pretty and graceful. 

We think that some solecisms in the 
pronouncing of Greek names should be 
removed from the first play : Ieiro, Athena- 
goras, Timoléon, Archidiimus. But these 
are trifles. It is impossible to read these 
plays without admiration for the mind 
which, under such stress of circumstances, 
could produce such work. 

KE. D. A. Morsneab. 








A Classified Index to the Leonine, Gelasian, 
and Gregorian Sacramentaries, according to 
the Text of Muratori’s Liturgia Romana 
Vetus. By H. A. Wilson, Fellow of 
Magdalen College,Oxford. (Cambridge: 
University Press. ) 


Srupents of western Liturgies, both abroad 
and at home, have cause to thank Mr. 
Wilson for this laborious piece of work. 
The Syndics of the Cambridge Press have 
also to be thanked for undertaking its 
publication, and the more so as the honour 
of its achievement is due to a member of 
the sister University. 

The helpful indices to such books as 
Mr. F. E. Warren’s Leofric Missal, Dr. 
Wickham Legg’s Breviarium Romanum 
Quignonianum, and the exhaustive “library” 
of indices appended to Messrs. Procter 
and Wordsworth’s Sarum Breviary, make 
us feel more acutely the want of such aids 
to the study of Muratori’s great work. 
From the standpoint of scientific students of 
the present day, much of the controversial 
matter which Muratori has prefixed in his 
preliminary Dissertations is only a monument 
of the time which, if not absolutely wasted, 
might certainly have been better employed. 
There are few of us who would not gladly 
exchange the chapters intended to establish 
that the Greek and Syrian Liturgies taught 
transubstantiation, and to refute Bingham or 
Samuel Basnage, for a few pages of such 
modest but most useful work as Mr. Wilson 





has given us. But it was after the fashion 
of Muratori’s day to dedicate his book to a 
cardinal, and to place upon the title-page 
that it was intended “ad confirmandam prae 
ceteris Catholicae ecclesiae de eucharistia 
doctrinam.” 

Mr. Wilson supplies to the two folios of 
1748 indices as follows: (1) ‘‘ of Eucharistic 
Prefaces” ; (2) ‘‘ of Special Clauses in the 
Canon” ; (3) ‘of Episcopal Benedictions at 
Mass” ; (4) ‘‘ of Collects, including Secrets, 
Postcommunions, Orationes super populum, 
and prayers for special purposes” ; (5) ‘ of 
Benedictions, Exorcisms, and Forms of 
Ordination and Investiture”; and, lastly 
(6), “of Bidding of Prayers, Notifications, 
Instructions, &c.” 

One of the most serviceable featuree of 
the book, removing it entirely from the class 
of mechanically constructed tables, is to be 
found in the notification of resemblances, 
parallels, and differences of reading. 


‘« It frequently happens,” as has been remarked 
by Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ that a particular form, say a 
Collect, appears in more than one of the three 
Sacramentaries, or in more than one place in the 
same Sacramentary, sometimes with variations of 
reading, sometimes with the insertion of words 
intended to fit it for a special purpose, or with 
such an amount of variation as to suggest a 
revision of the form.” 

All such variations are indicated by Mr. 
Wilson ; and a labour like this is proof of a 
very real and intimate familiarity with the 
entire contents of the Sacramentaries, such 
as would be by no means established by a 
mere citation of initial clauses. 

I have to add that I have tested the 
accuracy of the printing of the figures in 
scores of places, and have not lighted upon 
a single error. 

J. EDENBURGEN. 








The Life of Francis Duncan. By Henry 
Birdwood Blogg. (Kegan Paul.) 

‘Tr you cannot pray,” a distinguished head- 
master is reported to have said, ‘“‘read a 
good biography.” Ina brief but eloquent 
introduction to the book now under review, 
these words are quoted by the Bishop of 
Chester. If there ever was a man who 
realised the old adage /aborare est orare, that 
was the late Col. Francis Duncan, the 
historian of the Royal Artillery and member 
of parliament for Finsbury. ‘‘ Better,” he 
used to say, “to wear out than to rust out.” 
He never seems to have known rest except 
as change of occupation. His powers of 
work were gigantic. He was an historian, 
an active officer, the life and soul of the 
ambulance department of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England, an eloquent 
speaker, and an indefatigable Sunday-school 
teacher. It is a matter of deep regret that 
his hours of recreation were so fatally few. 
He should be with us now, had he been as 
others are. Writing from Cairo on August 
17, 1883, to a friend, he says— 


‘*T am very much out of sorts. . . . IfI 
get worse I shall start for England early next 
month; butif I can hold out to the end I will, 
as I should like to see the last of the cholera 
before leaving my post.” 


He did ‘hold out,” but died of cirrhosis of 
the liver, probably first contracted in Egypt, 











at the comparatively early age of fifty-two. 
The facts of Col. Duncar’s life are clearly 
and a ically stated by the Rev. 
H. B. Blogg; but the most skilful and 


sympathetic of biographers cannot reproduce 


the fragrance of a charming home such as 
Col. Duncan’s. It is with good reason Dr. 
Jayne says that : 


‘‘The best portion of the memories of the 
richest and deepest life must always be incom- 
municable. Humour and humour’s near kins- 
man—sympathy—tenderness, and loyalty, and 
all those fireside charities ard pieties which 
alike in fruition and remembrance form our 
‘ treasure of delight ’—these are plants yielding 
a fruit which does not lightly lend itself to 
transference and exhibition.” 

Francis Duncan was born in Aberdeen on 
April 4, 1836. His father was known as 
‘the Scottish railway king.” Like his son, 
he was a man of varied accomplishments, 
but circumstances compelled him to devote 
his time more exclusively to his profession 
— that of the law. He was eminently 
successful, but absolutely free from any 
taint of the intolerance sometimes found 
in self-made men. He showed his wis- 
dom in not compelling his son to follow his 
own profession. In 1857 Francis Duncan 
embarked as a subaltern in the 7th 
Artillery Brigade for Canada. In the 
following year he married. His marriage 
proved a most happy one. Husband and 
wife walked this world together, 


** Yoked in all exercise of noble end.”’ 


The biographer dedicates his book to his 
‘“‘friend’s best friend.”” In 1862 Duncan 
returned to Woolwich, and nine years later 
was appointed Superintendent of the Royal 
Artillery Regimental Records. This appoint- 
ment led to fortunate results, for it induced 
Duncan to write the history of his regiment. 
Mr. Blogg quotes the opinions of two 
eminent officers regarding this history. 
These reviews are very favourable ; but the 
interest of the book, so far as non-military 
readers is concerned, centres in its revival 
of the long-forgotten story of the Duke of 
Wellington’s injustice to the artillery after 
his most famous victory. 


“The Duke, in December, 1815, wrote a private 
letter to Lord Mulgrave, in which he gave as 
his reasons for not recommending the artillery 
for its full share of rewards, that the gunners 
did not obey orders by taking shelter in the 
squares when the French cavalry attacked, but 
withdrew from the field. The letter, though 
private, was published in the Correspondence, 
fortunately while officers were alive who could 
definitely deny and disprove the charges con- 
tained in it. There was not a particle of truth 
in the accusation.” 


The despatches of the Iron Duke are too 
well known to need any eulogy, but the 
Duke’s private letters are not always written 
in the clear, crisp English of his despatches. 
Certainly this famous letter to Lord Mulgrave 
is not a good example of the Duke’s style, 
though it contains a touch of irony rarely 
met with in his writings. After stating that 
he objected to ‘‘ what is called a history of 
the battle of Waterloo” being written, as a 
history must be “the truth and the whole 
truth,” the Duke goes on : 

“but if a true history is written, what will 
become of the reputation of half of those who 
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have acquired reputation, and who deserve it 
for their. gallantry, but who, if their mistakes 
and casual misconduct were made public, would 
not be so well thought of.” 


In December, 1882, Sir Evelyn Wood 
telegraphed to Major Duncan asking him to 
take command of the Egyptian Artillery. 
Major Duncan accepted the offer, and in 
1884 was selected to assist the refugees 
whom General Gordon was sending to 
Assouan from the Soudan. He regarded 
the evacuation of the Soudan as ‘‘a great 
mistake.” From Assouan—a very ancient 
city mentioned by the prophet Ezekiel as 
Syene—Col. Duncan moved south to take 
command of the forces at the front at Wady 
Halfa. The expedition for the relief of 
General Gordon was described by Col. 
Duncan as ‘‘ the most extraordinary poly- 
glot expedition that had ever been seen for 
its size.” The shock of Gordon’s death was 
“a blow that was felt by everyone. The 
look on every private soldier’s face was as if 
he had lost a dear friend.” Col. Duncan 
was not, however, despondent about the 
future of Egypt. Through the mists of 
intrigue, which for ever hang over Cairo, 
he saw ‘‘pleasanter relations growing up 
between the natives and ourselves”; and he 
believed ‘that the Nile expedition did a 
good deal to encourage this kind of feeling, 
for never did soldiers in another country 
than their own behave better than our 
soldiers did towards the natives.” When 
at Dongola, 13,000 men, women, and 
children passed through his hands, and not 
one single complaint did he receive from 
any refugee against an English soldier. 

Col. Duncan had received the baptism of 
defeat usually accorded to political aspirants 
before he entered the House as member 
for the Holborn division of Finsbury in 
1885. His maiden speech, made on the vote 
for Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff’s mission 
to Constantinople, was a brilliant success. 
Probably no Conservative in the Parliament, 
either of 1885 or of 1886, received so many 
compliments from Mr. Gladstone as the 
he 10urable and gallant member for the 
Holborn division of Finsbury, and none 
better merited them. It was not merely the 
fact that Col. Duncan spoke only when he 
understood his subject, or that his sentences 
were pithy and pungent, or that his sincerity 
was manifest ; but there was also about his 
utterances the element of the unexpected. 
He was no party hack. He might almost be 
described as that phoenix among politicians— 
an impartial man. He proved his title 
to be thus considered when he seconded 
Mr. Sexton’s motion to place the municipal 
franchise in Belfast on the same footing as 
in the cities of England and Scotland. Un- 
fortunately his parliamentary career was 
limited to three brief sessions. After a long, 
painful and wearisome struggle, on Novem- 
ber 16, 1888, Francis Duncan 


** Gave his honours to the world again, 
His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace.”’ 


J. G. C. Mincury. 











NEW NOVELS. 


Ingelheim. By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly.” 
In 3 vols. (Blackwoods.) 

Belhaven. By Max Beresford. In 2 vols. | 
(Hurst & Blackett.) | 

Quintin Doonrise. By J. McGavin Sloan. | 
(Alexander Gardner. ) | 

Suspected. By Louisa Stratenus. (Chapman | 
& Hall.) | 

My Geof. By John Strange Winter. | 
(White. ) | 

In Part to Blame. By Haine Whyte. | 
(Bristol : Arrowsmith. ) 

Tom Buxton’s Aim. By Smith Robertson. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Millicent’s Mistake. By Sarah Selina Hamer. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Into the Unknown. By Lawrence Fletcher. 
(Cassells. ) 


Branksome Dene. By Hugh- Mulleneux 
Walmsley. (Hutchinson.) 

Wirn 9 Jngelheim, tho author of “ Miss 

Molly” has made a great advance. Itisa 

delightful story delightfully told. There 


are several characters in it that are quite 
Norrisian and better than Norrisian ; there 
is at least one, Virginia Shore, that is 
worthy even of the artist who has drawn 
Adela Pole. Only one fault, indeed, can 
well be found with Jngelhein; the con- 
nexion between the prologue and the story 
proper is not so clear as it might 
be. It was inevitable, of course, that the 
Countess Miramar should find her stolen 
child ; but it is not easy to understand why 
she so readily accepts Dolores as the girl she 
wants, when apparently the necessary resem- 
blance either to herself or to her dead hus- 
band does not exist. But when all interests 
are concentrated in Ingelheim, which bears 
an almost suspicious likeness to Weimar— 
Ingelheim with its intrigues, its heart-burn- 
ings, its artistic enthusiasms, all steeped in 
antique Teutonic courtliness—then the 
evolution of plot and the revelation of 
character proceed without hitch. The 
princess will, by most readers, be considered 
the centre of the story ; for she has passions, 
and a passionate lover—although he is too 
much of a pessimist. But Virginia Shore, 
her friend—cool rather than cold, good- 
natured, not bad-hearted, an ‘xtrigante to the 
finger tips, yet quite worthy of the social and 
matrimonial successes she achieves—will 
appeal to most connoisseurs in fiction as a 
more finished work. Then we have—and 
not in the background—good discrowned 
but not disheartened Dolores and her two 





rectness of the representation convincing.” 
But it is perfectly played, and the ethic it 
insinuates is as exquisite as the style in 
which it is conveyed. 

There are some of the elements of a good 
tragical story, although of a quite conven- 
tional kind, in Belhaven, but they have not 
been made the most of by the author, who 
shows no skill in serving up his horrors. 
Gordon, the hero-villain, murderer, swindler, 
expert in poisons, and sentimental humbug, 
would have been quite a notable character 
in his way had there been any kind of 
consistency in his conduct. As things are, 
he is simply a nuisance to his daughter and 
all associated with him, and richly deserves 
the miserable (and original) fate that befalls 
him in America. Sybil, the daughter, 
although rather too given to Scotch 
‘“‘ greetin’”—a very different thing from 
English crying—is a better drawn character. 
Alec Macdonald, too, is a fair example of 
“the son of the manse” who is quite 
equal to the task of bearing up against 
an infamous and unjust accusation. The 
author of Belhaven might have made a 
good deal more of the society in the little 
Scotch seaside town in which tho most of 
his scenes are laid. In fact, a reading of 
the book leaves one with the abiding and 
provoking impression that in every respect 
it might easily have been better than it is. 


Quintin Doonrise looks, above all things, 
like an experiment in fiction by an author 
who is better qualified by nature and culture 
to write a pamphlet or a sermon. There is 
a good deal of argumentation—and some of 
it decidedly acute—about marriage, ‘“ the 
sovereignty of God,” ‘the presence of 
divine grace,” ‘the sinner’s ability to save 
himself,” and other equally enlivening 
subjects. In addition, the book has a plot, 
and a tolerable tragic one. Quintin Doon- 
rise, a small Scotch laird with a fair share 
of passion and of half-aristocratic pride, 
falls deeply in love with Mary Lamb, the 
pretty daughter of a worthy farmer. Mary 
falls not less deeply in love with Quintin, 
and tries the eminently risky experiment of 
acting as his housekeeper. The results are 
what De Quincey used to delight in calling 
‘‘a pledge,” a scandal, and the breaking of 
hearts. Quintin, however, is not a bad 
man, and ‘‘makes an honest woman” of 
poor Mary. But unable to face the social 
difficulties involved in his “ marrying 
beneath him,” Quintin blows out his very 
muddled brains, and leaves Mary to play 
the part of widow, (devoted to her husband’s 
interests and memory, which she does ex- 
ceedingly well. ‘here is a great deal of 





lovers: Jerome Shore, who is as simple as his 


sister is subtle; and Jim Traherne, who | 


triumphs in the long run over Jerome, not 
because he is a better man, but because he 
is ‘‘one of her own people.” 
supervising all, managing all, pervading all, 
is ‘His Excellency,” a Bulwer-Lyttonian 
philosopher, man of the world, and 
politician “up to date.” Ingelheim is a 
comedy of the Meredithian sort, ‘‘ dealing 
with human nature in the drawing-room of 
civilised men and women, where we have 
no dust of the struggling outer world, no 
mire, no violent crushes, to make the cor- 


Finally, | 


character in Quintin Doonrise, and, all things 
considered, it is one of the best Scotch 
novels that have been published for a long 
‘time. But Mr. Sloan will have to learn the 
art of condensation. 


Suspected is neither more nor less than a 
‘commonplace, though painstaking, story of 
a familiar English type, the incidents in 
|which have given to them a Teutonic- 
| Dutch setting. Otto Van Weert, the un- 
| worthy betrothed of the heroine Anna, is 
| just the sort of young man who gets into 
, debt, and goes to the bad generally, through 
‘ being impressed too much by the pleasures 
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that are offered by a great English city, 
and who, in spite—or in virtue—of his 
weaknesses and vices, fascinates impression- 
able young women. Anna is, however, a 
little more unreasonable, unjust, and un- 
generous than the majority of fair-minded 
and healthy English girls; for she attributes 
the mysterious murder of Otto to a young 
man the latchet of whose shoe that scamp 
was unworthy to loose, and on whom as 
she knows he had shamelessly sponged. 
Wolff, however, who, after a time, is 
allowed to take Otto’s place, and his friend 
and rival, Egbert, are excellent sketches of 
quite possible persons. Altogether, Sus- 
pected, though slight, is quite readable. 


Simplicity of plot and of style is the one 
thing which My Geoff has in common with 
the majority of its author’s novels. The 
heroine is a little creature who somehow 
recals Jane Eyre, and who tells her 
experiences as lady help in several families. 
Several of her characters savour too much 
of caricature, notably Clement Warrington, 
the painter, and his wife, who worships him 
rather too effusively, and the fearfully and 
wonderfully vindictive Lady d’Ecie. On 
the other hand there are some really 
excellent and obviously life-like portraits in 
My Geoff, notably those of the well-inten- 
tioned, although rather too ambitious, 
Mrs. Poplin-Browne and her cockney 
husband with his ’earty ways and his 
‘omely manners. Geoff himself, however, 
is rather a failure. One would not indeed 
have wished him to have played Rochester 
to Miss Nugent’s Jane Eyre, but Mrs. 
Stannard might at least have given him 
the brains oa manliness of a Bootles. 


Don Francisco Freitas is a thorough- 
paced scoundrel of the familiar Spanish- 
American type. He commits murder and 
bigamy, fascinates and assaults ladies, and 
when in London puts up at the Langham. 
But he may be forgiven, for he imparts a 
certain amount of liveliness to Jn Part to 
Blame, which otherwise is a poorly-written, 
deadly dull story, filled with uninteresting 
creatures of whom even Edna Lyall 
could have made nothing, although they vex 
themselves with the problems she discusses 
in her stories. One of these is described as 
‘a poor poet, but a good lover.” This is 
the most accurate statement in the whole 
book, for the “ poet” writes of Love that 


** Tt beams from out the eyes 
The feelings of the soul ; 
And once its flame doth rise 
Its fire doth all control.’’ 


“There is something almost God-like in 
the tender, patient, unwearying love of a 
true man.” So one learns from the com- 
mencement of the fifth chapter of Millicent’s 
Mistake, and this simple “ Annie Swan” 
idea is the essence of this book, which is 
the work of an author who now occupies a 
prominent position in this same “ Annie 
Swan ”’ school of fiction. The “ true man,” 
Caleb West by name, falls in love with 
Millicent Welland—he cannot, indeed, well 
help himself—and, in course of time, marries 
her. She is quite worthy of Caleb, but, 
unfortunately for him, and still more for 
herself, does not inform him that, long 
before they have met, she has been all but 





married to another and inferior man, Edwin 
Winters. The difficulties that follow are of 
the conventional kind, and are surmounted 
in the conventional fashion. It is, of course, 
quite impossible to criticise the style of 
Millicent’s Mistake; style is, indeed, con- 
spicuous by its absence from the book. It 
is a simple, wholesome, painfully un- 
ambitious story of the kind that Sunday- 
school pupils, and still more Sunday-school 
teachers, will take kindly to. 


Tom Buxton’s Aim is a decidedly effective, 
though by no means pleasant, study in the 
morally sordid. Tom is, indeed, only an 
undiscovered, or partially discovered, Uriah 
Heep. He is capable of any meanness ; 
heis even, itseems, capable of being the insti- 
gator of, and the accomplice in, a murder. 
Yet he is industrious, thrifty, tenacious of 
purpose, and full of devices. Above all 
things, he is successful. So, at all events, 
his Mageapher assures us. We are told 
that ‘‘ to make as much money as is possible 
within the short allotted span was and is 
Tom’s aim; and he has succeeded.” Yet, 
when Tom is last seen in this book, he is 
lying on the floor, and his wife—who had 
been his landlady, and whom he marries in 
case she ‘‘ splits upon” him—is “ pommel- 
ing his face until the blood streams on his 
collar and shirt-front.” The story is, 
indeed, eminently unsatisfactory, in so far 
that it has really no end, and indeed no 
beginning, to speak of. Harry Lintoft, who, 
reckless and good-natured in his selfishness, 
is a foil to his friend Tom, is not more 
agreeably disposed of in the end than is 
that apology for a hero himself. In fact, 
Tom Buxton’s Aim should really be taken 
as a collection of instantaneous photographs 
of several scoundrels and one drunkard. 
As such, it will bear a second reading. 


Mr. Lawrence Fletcher has, in his Jnto 
the Unknown, set himself to out-Rider Mr. 
Haggard, and, in one respect, at all events, 
he has succeeded. He has compressed into 
his 200 odd pages quite as many adventures 
and almost as many deaths as even his 
master has crowded into an equal amount 
of space. There is a certain novelty, too, 
in- the central incident of his story. South 
Africa has been so long the happy hunting 
ground ofthe melodramatic novelist, that, but 
for Mr. Fletcher’s book, weshould havesaid it 
was impossible to discover or plant there 
anything new in the way of incident. Mr. 
Fletcher has, however, found or manu- 
factured a colony of Mormons, governed by 
a blackguardly ‘‘ Holy Three ” and endowed 
with almost as remarkable an appetito for 
murder as for matrimony. How his hero, 
Grenville, succeeds in frustrating the designs 
of the Mormons and in penetrating into 
their fortress the reader of Jnto the Unknown 
must, of course, learn for himself. It must 
suffice to say that he is aided by a mag- 
nanimous, big-boned Zulu, who is a sort of 
half-brother to Umslopogaas, and by a 
self-sacrificing girl who meets a fate almost 
as tragic as that of Nada the Lily. 
Mr. Fletcher’s story, however, recalls Mr. 
Haggard simply by the number and 
character of his homicides. He has none 
of his master’s imagination and “ force ”— 
anges as both of these have sometimes 

een. 





Branksome Dene is a fairly good novel of 
the old shiver-my timbers school, rather than 
of that of which Mr. Rider Hag; is 
still the undisputed chief. The leading 
character in it is a rugged, warm-hearted 
smuggler of the name of Gulliver, who 
pursues his essentially respectable avoca- 
tion in and near the Isle of Wight. 
Gulliver has a daughter (?) with two lovers, 
who are even more decidedly at daggers 
drawn than lovers usually are, from the one 
being in the revenue department of the 
public service, and the other being em- 
phatically not. There is plenty of hard 
fighting and knockdown blows, and con- 
spiracy of a kind which it is not easy to 
conceive of as taking place at any period in 
the history of the British navy; and the 
scene of the story shifts merrily and with 
James Grantish rapidity from England to 
France, from France to Italy, and finally 
from Italy to Scotland. There is a vast 
deal more of action than of character in 
Branksome Dene, yet Giacomo, the Italian, 
who does such valuable service to the hero 
of the story, is a rather striking sketch. 
The Scotch dialect attempted by the author 
towards the close of the volume is not quite 
perfect. At all events it is in the last degree 
improbable that a Dumfriesshire peasant 
should be found saying in the same breath, 
“‘ There’s no the like on ye left among the 
bairns o’ Lochmaben,” and “The wee 
bairnies all greet for thee mony a day.” 
“Ye” is infinitely better Scotch than 
“ thee.” 

Wituram WALtLAce. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue three volumes of Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters, edited by Dr. Bradshaw, and published 
by Swan Sonnenschein & Co., are printed in 
excellent type, and are admirably bound. The 
edition of Lord Mahon has, up to the present 
time, held its own against all comers; but it 
has long been unobtainable, except at a very 
high price. Dr. Bradshaw has adopted his 
predecessor’s method and notes, and has shown 
good judgment in following in his steps. 
His own observations are not numerous, 
and most of them refer to Irish matters and 
Irish persons in which he is well informed. 
Five communications from Lord Chesterfield 
are now printed for the first time, and one 
of them, from the Newcastle MSS. in the 
British Museum, makes the set of letters to 
Dayrolles complete. These MSS. contain 
a very large collection of letters from Lord 
Chesterfield, and it is gratifying to read 
that Dr. Bradshaw purposes to make them 
public ‘‘at no distant date.” Lord Charle- 
mont’s criticism of the Letters is reprinted 
from the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
(Twelfth Report, Appendix, Pt. 10), but the 
erroneous note which was inserted on p. 327 
should not have been included by the present 
editor. The companion at Berne of the young 
Stanhope, who is described as “ the excellent 
Mr., now Lord Eliott” (sic), was not Lord 
Heathfield, of Gibraltar, but the Cornishman 
by whom Stanhope was afterwards placed in 
parliament for more than one Cornish borough. 
The name of one of these constituencies should 
not be printed as St. Germairs; and as the 
younger Eliot succeeded to his father’s barony 
in 1804, it is incorrect to say (as on p. 51) that 
‘he was raised to the peerage in 1815.” The 
work which Dr. Bradshaw promises should 
prove a welcome addition to our knowledge of 
the last century. 
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Lectures on the WHistory of Literature, 
Delivered by Thomas Carlyle, April to July, 
1838. Now printed for the first time. Edited 
with Preface and Notes, by Prof. J. Reay 
Greene. (Ellis & Elvey.) No one ignorant of 
the dates would imagine, on reading these 
discourses—which were partially reported by a 
diligent barrister, Mr. Chisholm Anstey, and have 
lately been published in two distinct editions— 
that they were subsequent to Sartor Resartus. 
While recognising the piety of the editing, 
we can hardly allow them more than an anti- 
quarian interest. Little is said in them that is 
not better said by Carlyle elsewhere, and the 
traces of the great accent are surprisingly few. 
The mind of Carlyle in the year 1838 would be 
most unjustly estimated by the impression given 
in this k. It is an instance of misdirected 
zeal that, while so many priceless letters of 
Carlyle lie unknown for lack of a public ora 
publisher, this tame and washed-out matter 
should be twice edited. In the years 1837 to 
1840 Carlyle gave an annual course of lectures. 
One would hardly believe, without the evidence, 
that the course on Heroes and this course on 
Literature were by the same man. At the 
best, the present set might conceivably be the 
work of the same man in early youth, when 
his ideas were struggling into shape; and if 
this were so, they would have their historic 
value. But, in reality, they are partial reports 
of more or less extemporised public mono- 
logues, never meant for literary form or 
thought worthy of it by their author, who 
would probably have been ed by their 
publication. Carlyle, feeling the prohibitive 
range of the subject—European Literature— 
which he had chosen, evidently abandoned all 
pretence at an academic survey of it, and 
talked away. It may well have been grand 
talk; but the chief effect must have lain in the 
turns of his idiom, in his tones and looks and 
bearing—in things which the reporter cannot 
pencil down. We seem to hear the speech of 
Carlyle most unmistakably when he talks of 
Homer and Dante, especially of Dante; in- 
deed, he could hardly speak or write about 
such men in a way that is not memorable. 
‘‘Dante was afterwards reduced to wander up 
and down Italy a broken man. His way of life is 
difficult to conceive of, with so violent a mind as 
his, whether sad or joyful. Henceforth he had 
sorrow for his portion.’’ 


Even more characteristic are the words on the 
Francesca story: ‘‘The whole is so beautiful, 
like a clear piping voice heard in the centre of a 
whirlwind.” There are also appreciations of 
Goethe, Schiller, Milton, and many others, 
in which this distinctive style hardly appears, 
and which look like a rudimentary draft of the 
classic passages we all remember, though in 
a few cases we have an interesting utterance 
upon something Carlyle has not elsewhere 
spoken of. The notes by Prof. Reay Greene, 
though painstaking, cannot, any more than 
those of Mr. Karkaria in the rival edition, be 
of great value in so unwieldy a subject. 


Poets the Interpreters of their Age. By Anna 
Swanwick. (Bell.) The set of papers, ranging 
over universal literature, originally addressed 
to a private society, which Miss Swanwick has 
republished, are totally without pretension, 
despite their alarming programme, and will 
safely and pleasantly introduce a number of 
great writers to those who have hardly heard of 
them. ‘To the learned,” says the authoress, 
‘‘T have nothing to offer,” but of the learned 
there are not so many who have read as widely 
and sympathetically as Miss Swanwick. Her 
style is somewhat flowing and old-fashioned, 
but always estimable; and her information, 
though confessedly in many cases secondhand, 
is chosen with judgment and carefully checked. 
The ground covered may be judged from some 








of the headings. One chapter is given to | alcayde, from the Arabic al kaidi, or al kddi, is 


Homer alone, another to the rest of Hellas. 


the title of the local judge or magistrate in 


Rome, Babylonia, Mediaeval Christianity each | every town and village in Spain.” Is not Mr. 


have one. The sequel is mainly taken up with 


Burke confounding here two words which are 


a sketch of English literature, in several | as distinct in meaning and as separate in deriva- 


chapters, interspersed with other chapters on 


tion as our “‘mayor” and‘‘major”? Alcayde, 


writers of France, Germany, and Italy. Of | from the Arabic caid, a chief, means the com- 


modern Frenchmen Hugo, we are glad to see, 
has a chapter to himself. The list closes with 
the names of Browning and Lord Tennyson, 
and the rapid oe | which we are taken by 
express train through the whole continent of 
literature is not unrefreshing. 


** ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE ScOTTISH 
Poets.” Edited by George Ey1re-Todd. Vol. 
II., Mediaeval Scottish Poetry. (Glasgow : 
Hodge; London: Williams & Norgate). We 
like this volume better than its predecessor, 
even though it repeats scme of the editorial 
mannerisms to which we have taken exception. 
Tt will doubtless be welcome to many as a 
handy collection of poetry hitherto inaccessible 
except in the expensive editions of the Societies. 
Less liberty has been taken with the texts. 
Henryson and Dunbar escape epitome, because 
the average length of their poems is short; 
James I. because his artistic unity and 
balance defy tinkering. Gavin Douglas suffers 
much in an abridgment of 32 pages; and 
somewhat unreasonably, since Mr. Eyre-Todd 
has thought him worth a preface of 18 
pages. The selections are for the most 
part good, and fairly illustrate the different 
moods of the poets. We note, however, that 
Dunbar is not represented by any of his 
religious pieces. This is a serious omission ; for 
we cannot have an adequate notion of the rich 
symphony of his verse, if we leave out of 
account the triumphant organ-notes of ms 
like ‘‘ Done is a Battell on the Dragon Blak.” 
The prefaces are very readable, though they 
impress us as the work of a compiler rather than 
of an independent critic. When we see so many 
of the opinions of one Merry Ross on old 
Scottish verse quoted with generous appro- 
bation, and are told that Mr. John Small 
edited Douglas ‘‘in an entirely satisfactory 
manner,” we are warned not to expect too 
much from the volume in the way of criticism. 
We have a repetition of the Warton fallacy in 
the remarks about the ‘‘ wave of civilisation” 
which passed over the country at the advent 
of Margaret Tudor, though Mr. Eyre-Todd 
would not have found it a hard task to collect 
facts to prove the anachronism of this pretty 
story. 

Sancho Panza’s Proverbs, and others which 
occur in Don Quixote. With a literal 
English Translation, Notes, and an Intro- 
duction by Ulick Ralph Burke. (Pickering & 
Chatto.) This is really a third and enlarged 
edition of a charming little work published in 
1872 under the present title, republished in 1877 
as Spanish Salt, and now reappearing under its 
original designation. We may as well say at 
once, as the only fault that we have to find 
with this dainty little volume, that it has far 
too many misprints for a book in its third 
edition : there are some score of these which 
certainly ought to have been corrected. Other- 
wise, the book is delightful. It. should be in 
the hands of every reader of Cervantes; for 
without a knowledge of the proverbs we miss 
the point of half the wit; and the ordinary 
dictionaries do not explain these sayings 
sufficiently to enable the reader to grasp their 
full meaning. Proverbs are often obscure, not 
seldom susceptible of more than one inter- 
pretation, and the student is sure to find 
among them some hard nuts to exercise his 
strength upon. It is, therefore, in no deprecia- 
tion of Mr. Burke’s powers that we say that 
on one or two points we dissent from him. On 
No. 10 is a note: ‘ Alcalde, originally spelt 





mander of a fortress, in Spanish; alcalde, from 
the Arabic cadi, is a judge; see Dozy’s, or 
Eguilaz’s Glossario, sub. voc. No. 25. Arraigado 
is more used of a man who has landed property, 
a stake in the country, a root in the soil, than 
for a merely rich (moneyed) man. No. 81: 
** Castigame mi madre, y yo trompoge/as ” can- 
not, we think, mean, ‘‘My mother corrects 
me, and I go on deceiving her.” It may refer 
to the whipping-tops ; /as is clearly plural. In 
401: ‘“‘A mal viento va esta parva,”’ we cannot 
accept the etymology of parva from Latin 
parvus, and the reason given. We should rather 
connect it with Barche, Barge, a heap of straw, 
and kindred words in the dialects; c/. Du 
Cange, s.v. Berga. Differences of opinion such 
as these do not detract from, but rather show 
both the interest and the need of consulting, 
such a work as this, if we would enjoy with 
full relish all the salt of Sancho Panza’s 
witty sayings. 


Towards Democracy. Third edition, enlarged. 
(Fisher Unwin.) The author of this work 
is known to be Mr. Edward Carpenter, 
although his name does not appear on 
the title-page, but ei as the holder of the 
copyright, at the back of it. It was first 

ublished in 1883, a thin little book, one- 

ourth the bulk of the present edition. The 
poem, ‘‘ Towards Democracy,” hes not, how- 
ever, been enlar ; some passages have, indeed, 
been eliminated, and considerable alterations 
have been made inits structure. The remainder 
of the volume consists of other pieces written 
in a similar tone and style. The style is that 
kind of chant or rhythmic prose which Walt 
Whitman preferred; and, in this particular, 
Mr. Carpenter has consciously followed ,in the 
footsteps of Whitman. A certain brusqueness 
of phrase, too, in the first edition gave an 
impression of imitation ; it hardly seems native 
to Mr. Carpenter’s nature. For the rest, so 
far from being an imitator of Whitman or any- 
one else, Mr. Carpenter is one of the few truly 
original thinkers to be found at present in the 
literary world. His writings, whether in prose 
or verse, are richly suggestive, and withal he is 
a cordial lover of his fellow men—a philosopher 
who yet is active in the daily life of the world. 
His aim and hope are thus indicated in the work 
before us : 

**T conceive a millennium on earth —a millennium, 
not of riches, nor of mechanical facilities, nor of 
intellectual facilities, nor absolutely of immunity 
from disease, nor absolutely of immunity from 
pain ; but atime when men and women all over 
the earth shall ascend and enter into relation 
with their bodies—shall attain freedom and joy. 

‘* And the men and women of that time looking 
back with something like envy to the life of to- 
day, that they too might have borne a part in 
travail and throes of birth. 

“All is well; to-day and a million years 
hence, equally. To you the whole universe is 
given for a garden of delight; and to the soul 
that loves, in the great coherent Whole, the 
hardest and most despised lot is even with the 
best ; and there is nothing more certain or more 
solid than this’’ (pp 5, 6). 

Comparing the first edition with the third, we 

refer the latter. Some crudities of expression 
om disappeared, and it is more fully the 
author’s own unfettered work. There is a 
natural grace in Mr. Edward Carpenter’s 
writings, which we like to find there, use 
it is natural, but which we do not find, do not 
expect to find, and do not wish to find, in the 
more rugged Whitman. This natural grace 
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asserts itself in the third edition with advan- 
tage. Men and women who are accustomed to 
think for themselves will be thankful for the 
healthy mental and moral stimulus contained in 
this remarkable work. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Joun UNDERMILL is engaged upon an 
cdition of Gay’s Poems, which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen in the 
early autumn. It will fill two volumes of the 
‘*Muse’s Library,” and will contain practically 
everything that Gay wrote in verse, including, 
of course, the songs which form part of his 
plays and operas. Mr. Underhill has arranged 
the poems in sections, to each of which a short 
bibliographical note is prefixed. A life of 
Gay, embodying the results of independent 
research, will occupy some sixty pages of the 
first volume, in which will also be contained an 
engraved portrait of the poet, after Aikman. 
Each volume will have a number of notes. 


Mr. Lvcy’s Diary of Two Parliaments is 
about to become a Diary of Three. The 
volumes dealing with the Disraeli and Glad- 
stone Parliaments will be supplemented by one 
covering the period of the late Parliament under 
the premiership of Lord Salisbury. Mr. Harry 
Furniss will illustrate the volume, which 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. now have in the press. 


The September number of Zemple Bar will 
contain the opening chapters of a new serial 
story by Miss Rhoda Broughton. 


Indian Nights Entertainment is the title of a 
new volume of folk tales announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. The collec- 
tion has been made by Mr. Charles Swynnerton 
from oral narration, and will be copiously 
illustrated with drawings by native artists. 


Mr. Murray announces for publication in 
the early autumn two abridged biographies — 
that of Charles Darwin, by his son; and that 
of Jenny Lind, by Canon Scott Holland and 
Mr. W. 8. Rockstro. 


Tite new volume in the ‘‘Cameo Series ’’— 
The Countess Kathleen—by Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
will appear next week, with a frontispiece by 
Mr. J. T. Nettleship. 

Messrs. LonuMANS have in the press a 
collection of reprinted pieces by Mr. Julian 
Sturgis, to be entitled .1/ter T'wenty Years. 

Mn. T. Fisier UNWIN will issue immediately 
a humorous work entitled Gol inthe Year 2000, 
by J. A. C. K.; and on August 19 the new 
volume in the ‘‘ Pseudonym Library,” The 
CGeneral’s Daughter. 


Messrs. Hurcurnson & Co, will in a few 
days publish A //ighland Chronicle, a novel in 
one volume, by Mr. 8. Bayard Dod. It will 
contain descriptions of life among the gypsies of 
the Highlands of Scotland in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and of the ill-fated attempts 
of ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie”? to gain a throne, 
the leading characters being among his 
adherents. 

Messrs. BEMROSE & Sons have in prepara- 
tion a series of illustrated handbooks, designed 
as elementary courses of instruction, to meet 
the requirements of technical classes in con- 
nexion with the Science and Art Department. 
Mr. Thomas ©, Simmonds will contribute to the 
series ]oodwork, Wood-carving, and Modelling 
in Clay and Wax; and Miss Barron and Mr. 
John Oliver will collaborate in a volume on 
Butter and Cheese Making. 

THe circulation of Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s 
book, The German Emperor and his Eastern 
Neiyhbours, just published by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co., has been promptly suppressed in Russia. 





Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE, who, we are 
sorry to say, was very unwell before leaving 
town, is now staying at Harrogate to take the 
waters, and will afterwards pay some visits in 
the North. 


Tue Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom 
will be held in Paris on September 12, 13, 
and 14 next. By the kind invitation of 
M. Bourgeois, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and Fine Arts, the sessions will be held in 
the Salle de l’Hémicycle of the National School 
of Fine Arts. This meeting, the first that has 
been held outside of the United Kingdom, 
promises to be one of the most interesting and 
enjoyable ever held. The Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts, the Prefect of the 
Seine, and M. Delisle, the chief of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, all offer a most cordial 
welcome ; and everything will be done to facili- 
tate the objects of the visit, and to makeit in 
every way not only useful but pleasant. The 
Marquess of Dufferin will receive the Associa- 
tion. Reports on various important branches 
of library work will be presented for discus- 
sion, and it is hoped that definite results will 
be arrived at in the matters of Size Notation 
and Cataloguing Rules; the latest edition of 
Mr. Cutter’s rules will be taken as the text 
for the discussion of the latter. After the usual 
business of the annual meeting, three or four 
days will be devoted to visiting the libraries of 
Paris, and in particular to a careful inspection 
of the Municipal Libraries, which possess many 
points of interest that distinguish them from 
any similar institutions in this country, both 
as regards organisation and administration. 
Members will also have unusual facilities 
offered them for visiting places and objects of 
interest in Paris and the neighbourhood, and 
special arrangements have been made for 
excursions. 


Wir reference to the Lowell memorial at 

Westminster, Mr. Leslie Stephen, the chairman 
of the committee, writes : 
‘* We have already sufficient support to insure the 
insertion of the two windows in the Chapter-house ; 
but the character of the commemorative tablet to 
be placed beneath the windows will depend upon 
the amount of subscriptions received, and we desire 
to make it as satisfactory as possible. Subscrip- 
tions may be paid to the account of the Lowell 
Memorial Fund, with Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock 
& Co., Lombard-street. ~ 


The total amount of subscriptions already 
promised is about £215. 


Mr. Bok has acquired a quantity of unpub- 
lished material by the late Henry Ward Beecher, 
which will shortly be published as a series of 
articles in 7he Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THE results of the L.L.A. examination at the 
University of St. Andrews have just been 
issued. It appears that 699 candidates 
entered for examination at 42 centres, being 
the largest number yet entered in any one 
year, and 63 in advance of any previous 
occasion, Taking a joint view of all the 
subjects in which candidates entered, 1164 
papers were written; passes were obtained in 
651 instances, and honours in 276. One 
hundred candidates having this year passed in 
the full number of subjects required for the 
L.L.A. diploma, are entitled to receive it. 
From the commencement of the scheme in 1877, 
2629 candidates in all have entered for this 
examination. For women who intend to 
become regular students in arts or science at 
the University of St. Andrews during the 
coming winter session, ten bursaries, varying 
in amount from £30 to £10, will be open to 
public competition. 


Tuk address of Sir A. W. Croft, as presi- 
dent of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, includes 








a sw of the vernacular literature pub- 
lished in India during the year, from which we 
make some extracts. The prose works of 
imagination, that is to say novels and plays, 
treat mostly of the following subjects: the 
quarrels of the daughter-in-law with her 
mother-in-law ; educated ladies married to 
uneducated men of equal family rank; learned 
Babus married to illiterate wives: the miseries 
of married widows (written by the orthodox 
classes; and the miseries of girl widows 
(written by the friends of progress). 
Among biographies, there were lives in 
various vernaculars of Socrates, Gibbon, 
Richard Cobden, Abraham Lincoln, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Dr. Duff, and Charles Bradlaugh. 
History is almost confined to the Marathas, 
who have published the Chronicles of the 
Peshwas from 1713 to 1818, written just after 
the British conquest by an officer of the court 
of Baji Rao. The only work on politics 
worthy the name is a collection of the 
political opinions of the late Sir T. Madhava 
Rao. The Senior Raja of Venkatagiri 
has written a valuable work in Telugu on 
music, vocal and instrumental, embracing both 
the Hindu and the Muhammadan systems. 
Under philology, there were published at 
Bombay—a metrical grammar of the Avesta 
language; a Hebrew dictionary, ‘‘to help 
people in acquiring a knowledge of Talmudic 
and Chaldaic”; and a guide to the Swahili 
language, in Gujarati, compiled on account of 
the native merchants trading with ‘the west 
coast of Africa, 


WE quote the following from the Boston 
Literary World : 


‘* The first victory under the new international 
copyright law has been scored by Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co. Judge Lacombe, in the United 
States Circuit Court, on June 30, handed down a 
decision in a suit brought by that firm to restrain 
the American News Company from publishing 
and selling copies of Carlyle’s novel Wotton Rein- 
JSred. A permanent injunction is granted against 
the Company, prohibiting them from handling the 
work, and also ordering them to pay to Messrs. 
a. all the profits they have derived from 
the sale.’ 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A PRAYER. 


A crownep caprice is god of the world : 

On his stony breast are his cold wings furled. 
No tongue to speak, no eye to see, 

No heart to feel for a man hath he. 


But his pitiless hands are swift to smite, 

And his mute lips utter one word of might 

In the clang of gentler souls on rougher : 

‘* Wrong must thou do—or wrong must suffer.”’ 
Then grant, O dumb blind god, ai least that we 
Rather the sufferers than the doers be ! 


GRANT ALLEN, 








OBITUARY. 
SIR DANIEL WILSON, 


TuE death is announced of Sir Daniel Wilson, 
at his home in Toronto, on Sunday last, 
August 7. He had attained his seventy-seventh 
year. 

A nephew of Christopher North, Sir Daniel 
was born at Edinburgh in 1816; and his name 
is almost as closely associated with his native 
city as it is with the land of his adoption. 
The first public post that he held was that of 
secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of Scct- 
land; and the first important book that he 
published, with illustrations from his own 
pencil, was Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden 
T'ime (2 vols., 1847), of which a new and greatly 
revised edition appeared only last year. In 








1853, he was appointed to the chair of history 
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and literature at the University of Toronto; 
and henceforth he acquired a new patriotism, 
without putting off the old. In 1881, he 
became president of the university, a post 
which he held until his death. On the founda- 
tion of the Royal Society by the Marquis of 
Lorne, he was nominated vice-president in the 
section of literature ; and he received the honour 
of knighthood in 1888. The extent of his 
interests in science, archaeology, and literature 
may be learnt from the long list of his pub- 
lished works, of which we can only mention a 
few:—The Archaeology and Prehistoric Annals 
of Scotland (1851); Prehistoric Man : Researches 
into the Origin of Civilisation in the Old and 
New Worlds (1863, largely re-written in later 
editions); Chatterton: a Biographical Study 
(1869); Caliban: the Missing Link (1873); as 
well as several articles in the ninth edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of Mind opens with a 
careful critical examination of Lotze’s ‘ Anti- 
thesis between Thought and Things,” by Mr. 
A. Eastwood. As this is only the first instal- 
ment of an essay, it may be well toindicate the 
line of its argument later on. Mr. J. Donovan 
contributes for the second time an article on 
‘‘The Festal Origin of Human Speech.” It 
appears to be merely a re-statement of views 
set forth in the first article (Mind xvi. pp. 
498, sqgq.). Why did not the author or the 
editor introduce a reference to this earlier 
article? Mr. W. E. Johnson proceeds with 
his exposition of ‘‘The Logical Calculus.” 
The present instalment bristles with mathe- 
matical formulae, and suggests that the new 
symbolic logic might well find its place as a 
branch of the higher algebra. It certainly 
appeals more directly to the mathematical 
faculty than to the logical faculty as this was 
understood by the older logicians. Mr. H. R. 
Marshall follows up his interesting critical 
review of the theories of pleasure and pain by 
a similar inquiry into the aesthetic doctrines. 
In the present article, a first instalment, he 
contents himself with briefly reviewing some 
of the more familiar theories of beauty, and 
determining their character as basing them- 
selves, or not, on a psychological doctrine of 
pleasure. The essayist himself evidently 
attaches but little importance to those doctrines 
which are not at bottom hedonistic. 


In the current number of The American 
Journal of Psychology there is an interesting 
experimental study on ‘The Growth of 
Memory in School Children,” by Mr. P. L. 
Bolton. It is found, among other results, that 
the memory- —as measured by the num- 
ber of successive digits temporarily retained 
in the memory—increases with age rather than 
with intelligence (as Mr. Jacobs and Mrs. 
Bryant seemed inclined to infer from some 
earlier experiments carried out in London), and 
that girls have better memories than boys. 
The study is an excellent example of a careful 
method of chological experimenting un- 
aided by any physical apparatus. In the same 
number there is an ingenious essay by Mr. A. 
Fraser on ‘“‘ The Psychological Foundation of 
Natural Realism.” The writer argues that the 
peculiar sense of reality which accompanies 
tactual perception is to be explained by saying 
that throughout the animal series touch is the 
sense which excites the most immediate re- 
action (we recoil from a painful touch as we do 
not, say, from an ugly sight). The sense of 
reality is the intense belief which accompanies 
this powerful reaction. 

THE last two numbers of Brain do not fall 
below their predecessors, and it is only want of 





space which has prevented our calling attention } 


to them earlier. Among the articles of greatest 
interest mention may be made of a re-state- 
ment by Prof. Bastian of his view of ‘‘ The 
Neural Processes underlying Attention and 
Volition”; also an interesting comparison of 
the characteristics of the nervous system in 
childhood and in adult life, by Dr. Ch. Mercier. 
Both of these are worth reading by others 
than pure neurologists. 








LEE v. GIBBINGS. 


WE think that our readers may be glad to have 
before them a shorthand writer’s report of the 
judgment in the above case, which was tried 

fore Mr. Justice Kekewich on August 3. The 
summary of the case which seneeells is quoted 
from the Times : 


‘*This case raised a somewhat important ques- 
tion to authors—namely, whether, where an 
author has sold his copyright in a work, the work 
can be published in a condensed or popular 
form without stating that it is in fact condensed 
from the original work. The question arose upon 
the recent publication of a condensed edition of 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s ‘ Autobiography of Edward, 
Lord Herbertof Cherbury.’ The facts of the case 
were shortly these. In 1886 the plaintiff, Mr. 
Sydney Lee, prepared, at the request of Mr. J. C. 
Nimmo, the publisher, and at an agreed price, a 
library edition, published at one guinea, of the 
‘ Autobiography of Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury.’ Mr. Lee’s work contained a preface, 
a table of contents, an introduction, a biblio- 
graphical notice of the circumstances under which 
the text was originally printed, explanatory 
notes, a continuation of Lord Herbert's life from 
the point at which his autobiography terminated 
until his death, also an appendix and an index. A 
certain number of copies were issued, but the work 
did not command any great sale. In May list the 
defendant, Mr. William Walter Gibbing-, pub- 
lisher, of Bury-street, Bloomsbury, announced the 
publication, at the price of 5s., of a smaller 
edition of the work, to form the third volume of a 
series called ‘The Memoir Library,’ but omitting 
the preface, introduction, table of contents, bib- 
liographical notice, and index of the original. On 
the title-page of this smaller edition Mr. Lee was 
stated tobe the author, and the date of publication 
as ‘1892.’ It appeared that the defendant had 
urchased from Mr. Nimmo the remaining unpub- 
ished sheets of the original work, cut them down in 
size, omitted the already mentioned, and then 
aera the smaller and cheaper form of the work, 
ut without any intimation that it was taken from 
the original work of Mr. Lee. The plaintiff com- 
plained that the omissions from a work of a 
serious and scholarly character were so important 
as to be injurious to his reputation as an author 
and scholar ; and accordingly he issued the writ in 
this action, and now moved for an interim injunc- 
tion to restrain the defendant from publishing or 
selling any copies of the ‘Autobiography of 
Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury,’ edited by the 
plaintiff and published by Nimmo in 1886, with 
any material alteration or omission, and contain- 
ing any representation to the effect that such 
copies had been prepared fcr publication by the 
laintiff. 

‘* Mr. Renshaw, Q.C , and Mr. Armitstead, for 
the plaintiff. 

*‘Mr. Warmington, Q.C., and Mr. Theodore 
Dodd, for the defendant.’’ 


JUDGMENT. 


Mr. Justice Kexewicu : ‘‘ There are two aspects 
of this case, one of which had better be left ion, 
but the other must to some extent be regarded. 
The one which I think had better be left alone is 
what I may fairly call the moral side. The 
defendant’s evidence is directed almost entirely to 
that. Instead of giving me facts—and the dis- 
puted facts are extremely few—I have a consider- 
able amount of evidence, which, of course, has 
occupied a long time in reading, respecting what 
is called the custom, or more strictly, the habit of 
the publishing trade, and there is more than 
something about common sense. Those affidavits, 
like many other affidavits, might with great 


affidavits on behalf of the plaintiff, 





advantage have been omitted altogether. Certainly 
they might have been cut down within the 
narrowest possible limits. No doubt the same 
observation is to some extent applicable to the 
ut not to the 
same extent. Whether a jury would take into 
consideration the moral side of the case or not, it 
is not for me to prophesy. I certainly cannot. I 
can only regard it irom the legal point of view, 
and I refrain from making such remarks as occur 
to me on the moral side. 

‘“*The legal side of the case is one of con- 
siderable interest, and not at all free from diffi- 
culty. I regard the defendant for this purpose as 
the owner of the copyright of this work. He is 
not, I am aware, the owner of the copyright, but 
he has purchased the unpublished sheets of the 
plaintiff's work ; and as regards those unpublished 
sheets he stands in Mr. Nimmo’s place, and is the 
owner of the copyright. He bas Mr. Nimmo’s 
assent to their publication. He has even Mr. 
Nimmo’s assent to the publication in the present 
form. And he, therefore, though having no right 
to multiply copies in the sense of printing further 
copies and publishing anything else but these 
sheets, can deal with these sheets as he pleases, 
— he gives the plaintiff no cause to com- 

ain. 

‘*He thinks fit—that is to say, he finds it con- 
venient to his trade—to publish the plaintiff’s work 
ina mutilated form. The word ‘ mutilated’ may 
or may not imply something in derogation of the 
work or of the defendant’s manipulation of it, but, 
strictly speaking, the form is mutilated. The 
index is left out. I do not myself attribute very 
great importance to that in such a work as this, 
but I only speak for myself in saying that. 
There are other parts left out, including the 
introduction ; and 1 should certainly say that the 
omission of the introduction to such a work as this 
was very nearly leaving out the principal part of 
the work. Then the date is altered, so as to give 
the impression that it isa new work. I am told 
that is not so; that nobody would suppose it was 
a work published in 1892 because the figures 
‘1892’ are on the title page. I suppose that 
there are some people who would regard 
1892 as meaning nothing. I confess to be 
among those who would have regarded it as 
meaning that the work was published in 1892 and 
not in 1886; but that is a question of injury to the 
plaintiff to which I will come presently, and not 
otherwise a mutilation of the plaintiff's work. The 
omission of the introduction does seem to me to be 
a very cogent instance of mutilation. Is the 
defendant entitled todo that’ There is no law 
compelling a man to publish the whole of a work 
because he has the copyright in the whole. Nor 
can he be prevented from publishing extracts 
from the work. Whether it is right for him to 
publish extracts without saying they are extracts, 
or whether he can publish a work in a mutilated 
form without indicating in the least that there has 
been that mutilation, is a question to my mind of 
some difficulty. 

‘* The question resolves itself into this—does he 
thereby injure the author’s reputation? For that, 
what is the author’s remedy in law? His remedy 
in law is, I think, undoubtedly libel or nothing. 
Injury to reputation is the foundation of 
the remedy in an action of libel. It is what 
you have to prove in order to get your damages ; 
and if one endeavoured, which I am not intending 
to do, to frame the innuendo in an action of libel 
by the plaintiff against the defendant, it would 
necessarily point to the injury of the reputation of 
the author here by informing the public that this 
mutilated work was really the work of the plaintiff, 
whereas in fact his work was something far 
superior, and that this would be discreditable to 
him. That would be necessarily the general line 
of complaint. 

‘*Tt comes therefore to a question on this part of 
the case whether I ought to grant an injunction 
now to restrain a libel before that question has 
been before a jury, which is the avowedly proper 
tribunal for the purpose of determining whether 
a libel exists or not. The jurisdiction of the 
Court to restrain a libel is undoubted. It has been 
affirmed over and over again, even in those cases 
in which the Court has refused to grant an in- 
junction, in particular in the last case of Bonnard 
v. Perryman. Of late years there has been no such 
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thing as an injznction to restrain a libel, except in 
the recent case where Mr. Justice Chitty dis- 
tinguished trade libels from other libels, and 
granted an injunction, a decision with which, 
within the last week or two, I have had occasion 
to express my entire concurrence. But with that 
exception, so far as I know, the Court has not of 
late granted an injunction to restrain a libel before 
the point has been submitted to a jury—in other 
words, on interlocutory application. 

** Now, ought this to be an exceptional case’ I 
see no reason for making an exception in favour of a 
case such as this. The balance of convenience does 
not seem to me to point in favour of granting 
an injunction, because though the sale of the work 
will no doubt go on, and though if it goes on it is 
injurious to the plaintiff’s reputation—the injury 
will be continued—yet the injury must to a great 
extent be done by the mere publication, and after 
all success in the ultimate result would be quite 
satisfactory to the plaintiff. 1 mean if it were 
eventually determined that the plaintiff was right 
and could sustain an action of libel against the 
defendant by reason of this publication, then, not 
by the damages awarded, but by the mere verdict 
of the jury, he would have, I will not say rehabili- 
tated, but maintained his reputation at the level 
at which it before existed. It cannot be suggested 
that the mere sale of a few copies more or less 
would place him ia any worse position if eventually 
he succeeded ; and, of course, if he did not then 
succeed, he has no reason to complain. 

‘*Now on the balance of convenience I think I 
ought not to grant an injunction, especially it 
being of course understood that I express no 
opinion whether it is a libel or not. That is really 
the reason why the Court in these cases does not 

rant an injunction, because if it granted an 
injunction or even if it refused it on the other 
ground than the one I have mentioned, the 
Court would be obliged to express an opinion, and 
the Court ought not to express an opinion on a 
matter that is to be left to a jury. 

** But the plaintiff’s case has been put by Mr. 
Renshaw on another ground, which strikes me as 
extremely deserving of attention, though I do not 
think I ought to grant an injunction on that ground 
at the present moment. He says this is like the 
case of Clarke v. Freeman, and Clarke v. Freeman may 
be considered for this purpose as decided quite 
differently from the way in which it was decided. 
In that 1 follow him. I donot think that after the 
observations of Vice-Chancellor Malins, Lord 
Cairns, and Lord Sclborne on that case I ought to 
hesitate to regard it as really erroneously decided ; 
and I do not think that, having regard to Lord 
Cairns’s observations on page 310 of the Second 
Chancery Appeals, in the case of Maxwell v. Hogg, 
I ought to doubt what the proper decision should 
have been in Clarke v. Freeman, or on what ground 
that proper decision would have been rested, because 
he says distinctly, speaking be it remembered in 
the Court of Appeal :—‘ It always appeared to me 
that Clarke v. Freeman might have been decided in 
favour of the plaintiff on the ground that he had a 
property in his own name.’ The question of 
whether a libel was a fit subject for an injunction 
either on motion or at the trial was not discussed 
in Clarke v. Freeman. It is not discussed by Lord 
Cairns; it is not discussed by Lord Selborne, and 
it is not discussed by Vice-Chancellor Malins; but 
they all disapprove of the decision, and Lord Cairns 
says, ‘ because the plaintiff had a property in his 
own name, the name was invaded by the action of 
the defendant, and the plaintiff could therefore 
restrain the defendant from doing what he did on 
bw ground.’ That is entirely independent of 

ibel. 

** Now, can I decide this case on that ground in 
favour of the plaintiff? I think not, and I think 
not because when you come to test that argument 
according to my present opinion, you really come 
back again to the question of libel in this case, 
though you would not have done so in Clarke v. 
Freeman. The plaintiff's case on this part of it is 
that ‘ the defendant is publishing as my own what 
is not my own; that is to say, I am the author of 
an entire book; the defendant is publishing only 

rt of it, and such part that really he is not pub- 

ishing my work at all; he is bringing out what I 


never sanctioned as my work, and which cannot be 
fairly represented as my work, and therefore I 
complain of him using my name in connexion 





with a book that is not mine.’ It comes back to 
this. Is the book the plaintiff’s or not ? 

**Tt is avowedly only part of it; but is it such a 
substantial part of it that it may be fairly called 
the plaintiff's’ It is so unless the mutilations are 
such as to give the plaintiff a right of action for 
libel. So that, try it as you will, it comes back to 
the same point ; and I think, therefore, I should be 
doing wrong in seizing hold of the doctrine, not of 
Clarke v. Freeman, but which ought to have been 
supported in Clarke v. Freeman, to give the plaintiff 
relief which ought, on the other hand, to be denied 
him because he is really bringing an action of libel. 
I, therefore, on those grounds, must refuse the 
motion, without expressing any opinion whether 
what has been done is injurious to the plaintiff’s 
reputation or not. 

“This is really the whole question in the case. 
If the case is tried out, there is nothing else to be 
tried ; and, therefore, the proper way to deal with 
the costs is to make the costs of both parties costs 
in the action.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENTLAND FIRTH AND PENTLAND MILLS. 
Oxford : July 25, 1892. 


In my Rhind Lectures I failed to discuss the 
disconnexion of these two names as thoroughly 
as I might have done. Since the publication 
of those Lectures my attention has been called 
to Blaeu’s Maps of Scotland, especially part 
V. dated Amsterdam 1654. The Scotch maps 
were entrusted to ‘‘ Pontius ’’ and ‘‘ Gordonius.” 
From these I copy as follows:—Fol. 7, Fretum 
Picticum hodie Pentland Fyrth (twice); fol. 11. 
Pentland Fyrth (twice); fol. 97, Pentland 
Fyrth; fol. 115, Fretum Pictlandicum and 
Pent land Fyrth ; fol. 133, Pichtland Fyrth, and 
Pentland, or Pichtland Skerries. Here Pentland 
is doubtless derived somehow from the Petta- 
lands fiorth of the Norsemen, who seem to have 
called Caithness and Sutherland Pettaland or 
Pictland; but when they turned Cape Wrath 
they found themselves in what they called 
Scottalands Fiorth, the sea of Scottaland, or the 
Land of the Scots. 

Now let me return to Blaeu’s maps, namely, 
to fol. 37, which is devoted to ‘‘ Lothian and 
Linlit”’; there we have Penkethland, Penth- 
landt Hill and Pentland Hill; also the village 
of Penth land. Here a different combination 
is attested from that in ‘‘ Pent/and Fyrth”’; and 
this is supported by Fordun’s Chronica Gentis 
Scotorum as edited by Skene (Edinburgh, 1871) 
from MSS. of the sixteenth century, see 
especially pp. 284, 292, where he reads Penland 
and Pentheland. If Dr. Skene had any pre- 

ssession in the matter, it was his belief that 
Pentland is of the same origin in Pentland 
Firth and in Pentland Hills, so his evidence is all 
the more deserving of consideration. This is 
not all, for I have accidentally come across 
Pentlandiskery, p. 45—it is not in the index— 
where we have the Pentland Skerries referred to 
under a designation involving the spelling of 
the Pictish Pentland with the usual ¢/. 

Now in the case of the Pentland Hills, I take 
the hill to be so called from the village of 
Pentland, and the two references by Fordun 
seem to be to the village, nothing being said 
about the hills. Was Pentland ever an 
important place? Was there a road leading 
to the south through it, or was it other- 
wise of any great strategic value? Such are 
some of the questions I should like to ask with 
regard to it and the passages in Fordun. But 
one would also like to know what spellings of 
the names here in point are given in the oldest 
manuscripts of that chronicler. 

With regard to the ¢h/ of the Penthland 
Hill, it has its parallel, as will have been seen, 
in that of another Lothian place-name, Pen- 
kethland ; and of the actual pronunciations of 
this word I have the following curious account 








in a letter, written tome on March 23 last by 
my Edinburgh friend, Dr. Alfred Daniell : 


‘In the course of a conversation last summer 
with two East Lothian men, of whom one (since 
dead) was considerably over seventy and the other 
slightly over fifty years of age, the new branch 
railway through Pencaitland was discussed. As 
the talk became topographical, I sat for awhile 
quietly listening, and I was much interested to 
hear both pronounce Pencaitland as Penkéthlun 
or Penkéthl’n. I said nothing, but waited until 
I had thoroughly satisfied myself that I was 
correct about the th. As the topic became 
exhausted, I asked how Pencaitland was pro- 


nounced. ‘As it is spelled, Pen-ciit-land,’ was 
the reply. ‘Do you ever pronounce the ¢ as if it 
were th?’ ‘No, never.’ then told them that 


they had been doing so for the past five or ten 
minutes. They would give no credit to that pro- 
position ; but eventually they suggested that they 
might have dropped into a schoolboy pronunciation 
of the word ; it was, however, quite wrong even if 
they had done so; the right way to pronounce 
Pencaitland was the way it was spelled. I —— 
that was a very good illustration of the difficulty 
of getting authentic information as to local 
pronunciations.”’ 

Perhaps somebody acquainted with Pentland 
would inform us in what ways its name is 
still pronounced. In any case I take it that 
the th] in the two names is the modern 
Lothian representation of the Welsh sound of 
ll, which English people mo often equate 
with th/, a spelling that, in Wales, goes back, 
however, as far as the “‘ Record of Carnarvon.” 
Accordingly Penthland would be in Welsh 


** Penllan,” and pen to the same category of 
names as Penllech and Penllyn; also HenJJan, 
made into ‘‘Hentland”’ in Herefordshire. Pen- 


kethland would similarly be Pencellan, with the 
same cellan which occurs as the name of a parish 
in Cardiganshire, and as part of farm names 
like Rhos Cellan and Nant Cellan. The Welsh 
word pen ‘head, top, end,’ occurs also in 
Pennycuick in the neighbourhood of the 
Pentlands, and altogether the traces of a 
former occupation of the Lothians by Brythons 
seem to be unmistakable. On the other hand 
the name of the Pentland Hills has been sup- 

osed to prove the former presence of Picts. 
Now if, as I think, this name never had any- 
thing to do with the Picts, one would be glad 
to know accurately what evidence there is of « 
Pictish occupation of the Pentland district. 
The question is one of such interest as regards 
early Scottish history, that I hope to be 
forgiven for raising it in the ACADEMY. 

J. Rirys. 








THE EARLY HISTORY OF BABYLONIA. 
Athenaeum Club : August 5, 1892. 

The general election has intervened, and 
absolutely distracted all other work, which 
accounts for my not having sent you another 
letter on the origins of Persian history, about 
which I think I have something to say that is 
new. It may be a short time now before I 
can resume the subject. Meanwhile, will you 
allow me to send you a note about early 
Babylonian history, which clears up a small 

int ? 

In the last volume of the Records of the Past, 
Mr. Pinches published a most interesting frag- 
ment of a Babylonian tablet. There has crept 
into his translation, by the merest inadvertence, 
a mistake which makes the story impossible to 
follow as it stands. Mr. Pinches has re- 
examined the tablet, and quite agrees with me. 
He had discovered in an American cuneiform 
tablet a transcription of the name hitherto read 
Kara Murdas, showing that it ought to be read 
Kadisman Murus. He has made the correction 
in line 5 of his translation of the new fragment, 
but has failed to do so in lines 12 and 14. The 
name ought to be read Kadisman Murus in all 
three places. 
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This is not all. It has been generally supposed 
that the Babylonian king to whom Muballi- 
dhat-Sertia, the daughter of Assur-uballidh, 
king of Assyria, was married was Burraburiyash. 
It seems clear from line 5 of this inscription that 
it was Karaindash who married her. 

Again, it has been very generally said in 
histories of Babylonia and Assyria that 
Karaindash was the father of Burraburiyash. 
Of this there is no evidence. Dr. Lehmann is 
of the same opinion as myself. Burraburiyash, 
as we know from his own letters, was the son 
of Kurigalzu, and it is more probable that he 
and Karaindash were brothers. 

Lastly, it has been suggested that a chief who 
who styles himself Ris Kullimma-Sin (?), and 
who calls himself king of Karduniyash or 
Babylonia, intervened between Karaindash and 
Burraburiyash. I dco not think this is likely. 
He himself speaks in one of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets of having given his daughters in marriage 
to the kings of Karduniyash, showing there 
were other kings of Babylonia beside himself ; 
and it seems to me that this points to there 
having been more than one independent ruler 
in Babylonia at the time. Perhaps he wasa 
subordinate chief, or perhaps he represented the 
old royal family which had been displaced by 
the Kassite dynasty. 

The succession in Babylonia at this time seems 
to run: 

Kurigalzu I. 

Karaindash (married a princess of Assyria). 

Burraburiyash (? his brother). 

Kadisman Murus, son of Karaindash. 

Nazi Bugas, a usurper. 

Kurigalzu JI., son of Burraburiyash. 

May I say in conclusion how very desirable 
it is that the British Museum authorities should 
publish as scon as they can the series of tablets 
dealing with the correspondence of the Assyrian 
kings with the provincial governors, generals, 
&c., and known as the Despatch Tablets. There 
are more than 200 of them, I believe, in the 
Museum. They are contemporary documents, 
intended to inform the king of what was 
doing, and are therefore of the highest value as 
authorities. They are difficult to read, but 
could no doubt be read, and thus be made avail- 
able by the same two scholars to whom we owe 
the edition of the Museum series of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, Mr. Budge and Dr. Bezold, 
or by Mr. Pinches. The tablets I refer to have 
been in the Museum a very long time, and 

their publication is urgently needed. 
Henry H. Howorru. 








THE NEW ’A@nvalwy ThoActeia, 
Cornwall : July 28, 1892. 

I sce from Sir George Cox’s interesting com- 
munications to the ACADEMY that he looks upon 
Aristotle as the author of this treatise, but I 
am afraid that we can hardly take so much 
for granted yet. In fact, the more we study 
the treatise, the more difficulty we find in 
coming to a decision as to its character and 
authority. 

It was remarked many months ago that the 
book before us does not read like Aristotle. 
That author may have sometimes written 
with the beauty of expression which Cicero 
seems to attribute to him, but we have no 
beautiful fragment to judge by; and the 
*A@malwy TModArtefa is neither such in style as to 
deserve Cicero’s praise, nor such as to recall 
the familiar crabbedness of the Politics or of 
the Metaphysics. It is supposed, on the view 
most favourable to it, to be one of a collection 
of constitutions of states, woA:refa, made up 
by Aristotle as a storehouse of materials from 
which might be drawn facts and generalisations 
for the Politics. But then (though I fear that 
this is very much a question of taste) there does 
not seem to be so much similarity of language 


as we should expect between the two writings, 
and the new treatise does not fit itself well into 
the divisions, definitions, and other schematism 
of the more ambitious work. Moreover, the 
Athenian history of the Mod:teia does not 
reflect closely enough the Athenian history of 
the Politics. I am not thinking now only of 
Politics 2, 12—that chapter has been dealt with 
by others, and I will cheerfully give it up 
altogether as spurious; but there are other 
respects in which the history does not coincide. 
Dr. Cauer perhaps points out one of these (Hat 
Aristoteles die Schrift vom Staate der Athener 
geschrieben? Stuggart, 1891, p. 46), though it 
is fair to say that Mr. Kenyon has an answer 
for him (3rd edition, p. 71). It is a probable, 
though not a certain, premise that, if the 
Politics be built on the ModArrefa, then the 
TloActela may contain facts about Athenian 
history which do not reappear in the Politics, but 
the Politics ought to cite no facts which are not 
told (and told more fully) in the Modrrela, 
Yet the Politics does mention facts which the 
TloA:refa does not give us at all. Let me 
briefly note some passages which show that 
the correspondence of the two works is de- 
fective. They have not, so far as I know, been 
brought forward before. 

(1.) The author of the Politics held some very 
peculiar views about the accession of Kodros to 
the throne (p. 1310b). Of this view there is, I 
believe, no trace in the Mod:rteia, and c. 3 is 
perhaps even incompatible with it. 

(2) The Politics (p. 1305 b), shows that to 
Aristotle’s mind Phrynichos was a man of 
importance in the history of the Four Hundred, 
and Charikles a man of importance in the 
history of the Thirty. But neither of these 
men is even named in the tolerably full accounts 
which the ModA:tefa gives of these two usurpa- 
tions. 

(3) The Politics (p. 1267 b), alludes obscurely 
to some arrangement about the position of 
working men which one Diophantos (otherwise, 
it seems, unknown) tried to introduce at Athens. 
Why does the Mod:refa fail to tell the story of 
this and even to mention the name of 
Diophantos ? 

(4) How is it that, if Aristotle knew all the 
intricate story of appointment to office at 
Athens by lot é« xpoxpirw, ‘‘ from candidates 
energy | selected,” which we find in the 
TloArteia, he makes no reference to it in the 
Politics. Itis not for want of occasion. He 
mentions such an arrangement as a possibility 
three or four times in the Politics, and it would 
have been in keeping with his method to 
intimate to readers of the Politics how it had 
been found to work at Athens. 

FRANKLIN T. RICHARDS. 








NOTES ON HERODAS. 
Cambridge: July 28, 1892. 

I, 25. The ascript is, I think, «d8ns, cf. «éuBn: 
that on I. 78 «vara. 
I. 70. eym e& AAs. 
II. 6. Prefix ri to Biicheler’s uh dfenv 5¢. 
VI. 68. i8vt0° dAnOas. Ido not think that Afun 
is possible, even if suitable. 
VII. 96. AiwdAcorew. Diels reads ai@darcos édv 
xphtes. But there is no room for @a, and the sense 
is incomplete. Still édév is right, and Diels recog- 
nised a before the second A. After the second A 
the remains of « are quite plain. Read Arta Arrds 
éav. Only one other reading is possible, viz., 
Sea SeiAds. But in our MS. neither leg of A is so 


(hence rupyida is the reading of the MS. in VII. 
15). If de:Ad were right, the A would be a reversed 
y. When the letter is repeated it looks more like 
A (it is the letter transcribed and treated as «). 
Still, even here, ris more probable. The cross- 
stroke of r is sometimes more or less below the 
top of the upright. Hence, in VII. 104, I read 
éort xpeln ; and in I. 56 wxarodp (7, not @) is pos- 








sible, though not probable. The letter which 





raised as to make it resemble I or T reversed | 


_~ 





looks like « has deceived the palaeographers. I 
suspect that the same thing has happened in 
another passage. 

In I. 74 we read werpnias ; only the second half 
of the u is preserved. I believe (I cannot here 
support my belief at length) that -aorpmais[:] is 
equally possible. I hardly think that poorgnlaic: 
(cf. udorporos) is likely to be right; but I venture 
to propose Aacrtpyiac:, ‘lewd.’? That a word 
beginning with Aa- or Aac- is likely to have the 
meaning suggested by the context is plain from 
the list in Curtius, Eiymol. s v. Adw. (As to Anarpl 
in VI. 10, I will only say that I am not altogether 
satisfied with Anorpl.) I assume, therefore, an 
adjective Aacrpeios. And in my reading there is 
no synizesis, ef. wovejiov in I. 31; the synizesis in 
the conjecture uerpipo: is unpleasing. 

In another passage « raises a difficulty. In V. 
43 I propose ’paudpre: ogc é[vé"] dv. Herodotus 
uses og: before a vowel. The og: I take from 
Biicheler. 

The upright of + is normally straight, but 
often curves toward the reader's left, only rarely 
to his right. In VII. 96 both top and bottom 
curve towards the right, and the cross-stroke com- 
pletes an ungainly «. The tau’s with the cross- 
stroke below the top of the upright led me to 
conjecture :(e¥)7[«]s in II. 8: this seems more 
probable than ve, with mutilated «. I ought to 
have classed I. 69 with the cases of ‘e, note’. As 
to Aacrpnin, it is possible that it may be a sub- 
stantive (Aacrp-nin). But the p points to its being 
an adjective. Perhaps there was a word Adorpoyr, 
cf. giArpov, and hence Acotpeios. I should rather 
prefer Adotpa (— opveiov, cf. nalarpy, madralorpa, 
&c.) and Aaorpaios. And I might cite the authority 
of the eminent scholars who read witpyiao: 
(u:tpaios). But in our texts of Herodotus Attic 
-aios always appears as -aies, cf., rapxata in 
Herodas V. 81 and tp:raios IIT. 37. In Cauer and 
Dittenb. I find d:xaiws, 7d *A@nvaiov, and a few 
proper names in -aios, ¢.g., ‘Ioriaios, but no sign 
of -jos except when=-eios. I therefore doubt 
the form «:tphos, quite apart from the probability 
or improbability of the reading in itself. 





I should like to correct one or two misprints in 
my letter in the Acapemy of July 20. In II. 10 
read Séov “it is necessary’’; 13, aixéa for oixéa ; 
16, xpsv; 18, place full stop after Tipov. On 
II. 7 I quoted xarpis 4 Béoxovea 7, I was thinking 
of the do7és asa metic. Perhapsitis better not to 
restrict the meaning. In II. 15, unless some critic 
can suggest a satisfactory solution, I shall be con- 
strained to give the cloak to the patron, and to read 
KhSpnce . . . uéuvnade (to which the only objection 
is that it has a letter too many; but it may have 
been miswritten pévnobe) rotvrwy . . Hv 8? Exe. . 
Grexvas ey ta mw. Seddépnua:. As for this last 
word, I have not noticed any 5 precisely similar, 
while the @ in I. 12 is very like the letter which 
Mr. Kenyon read as @. In II. 16? frema sir. 
II. 19, éwé5wxe would give one more letter than 
dé5wxe, but I do not think it is necessary. In 
IL. 27 Prof. Palmer changes iudwy to Avuedy. But 
the latter word is superfluous and awkward, and 
therefore impossible; whereas éu¢éwy is almost 
indispensable. In favour of the trisyllable we 
have the Homeric juelwv and &uuewr in Sapph. 32 
and Alcaeus 96 (but dissyllabic in Alc. 88). 
Neither the genitive of jueis nor of iuezs occurs in 
Archilochus (except judy once, in 66, where it is 
an insertion), Semonides, or Hipponax. On the 
other hand, Archilochus uses aydaAAeo (quadrisyl- 
labic), &c., by the side of addtev, Kc. And in 
Herodas -ew in the genitive of proper names forms 
one syllable, except in 1V. 23. .D 








WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
London: August 7, 1892. 


I think attention ought to be called to an 
error contained in the inscription on Sir James 
Mackintosh’s monument in Westmirater Abbey. 
For it is there stated that the great lawyer and 
statesman died in 1831, whereas the actual year 
is 1832. It is also surely about time that the 
notorious blunder in the date of birth on the 
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slab which covers Handel’s remains in Poet’s 
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Corner should at last be set right. The illus- 
trious musician was not born, as the gravestone 
asserts, in 1684, but in 1685, the same year 
that Johann Sebastian Bach first saw the light. 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 





SCIENCE. 
CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


The Etiology and Pathology of Grouse Disease, 
Fowl Enteritis, and some other Diseases affecting 
Birds. By E. Klein. (Macmillans.) Scientific 
inquiry has not advanced with regard to the 
grouse disease since the late Dr. Spencer 
Cobbold announced that it was due to a para- 
site (strongylus peryracilis). But birds have 
been found dead of grouse disease without this 
parasite, and some have, on the other hand, 
been infested by the parasite without dying of 
grouse disease. Dr. R. Farquharson, however, 
in 1874, surmised that the disease was of the 
nature of a contagious fever; and after careful 
observations on grouse at the moors, as well as 
from experiments carried on with other birds in 
the laboratory, Dr. Klein agrees with him. 
Grouse disease, in short, is ‘‘an acute infectious 
pneumonia.” He has detected and cultivated 
the characteristic microbe of the disease. From 
the nature of the case it is manifestly far from 
easy to inoculate wild specimens of grouse, and 
trace the effects which the microbe speedily 
causes; but Dr. Klein states confidently that 
‘*the lung and liver of grouse affected with 
disease contain a definite species of bacteria, 
forming continuous masses or plugs in some of 
thecapillary blood-vessels, but thatin the blood of 
the general circulation they cannot be demon- 
strated.’’ The remedy is much more important 
than the diagnosis of the disease, but little is 
recommended save to destroy as much as 
possible all suspicious-looking birds. There 
are also chapters on Fowl Enteritis, and the 
‘‘cramps”’ in young pheasants. Dr. Klein 
writes with abundant knowledge. There are 
excellent figures of the microbe and _ its 
development; and the book, if sufficiently 
scientific for the library, will not be out of 
place on the table of the shooting box. 


English Botany. No. 91. Supplement to the 
Third Edition, Part 2. Compiled and Illus- 
trated by N. E. Brown. (Bell.) The new part 
of this most useful supplement begins with 
Acer campestre and ends with Losa arvensis, 
var, gallicoides, It is overflowing with informa- 
tion on the myriad perplexing forms of Rubus 
and of Rosa, though, with regard to these 
genera, Mr. Brown modestly says that he is but 
adopting the latest views of Prof. Babington 
or Mr. Baker. It will be good news to all 
botanical students that Prof. Babington has a 
new revision of our British Rubi in hand, and 
in an advanced condition; but, in the mean- 
time, Mr. Brown’s arrangement, with its 
corrected nomenclature, will be indispensable. 
The greatest addition to our Flora recorded in 
the present part is J’vtentilla Norvegica, now 
well established in Cambridgeshire, Yorkshire, 
and elsewhere. A full description and an excel- 
lent drawing should make it easy for field- 
botanists to discover this plant in other counties. 
As Mr. Brown surmises, Cytisus scoparius, var. 
prostratus, does not seem, even when in the 
living state and in flower, to differ from the 
type by any character except its prostrate 
habit. To his list of stations for it may be added 
L’Etac, Jersey. As to Genista tinctoria, var. 
prostrata, the Kynance Cove plants, of which 
the present writer has seen many, have, so far 
as his experience goes, the ovary and pod 
quite glabrous. In T7'rifoliunm repens, var. 
yubescens or Townsendii, we can, like Mr. 
Brown, find no distinction from the type but 
that of colour. We have seen all shades, from 














white to the deepest red, in the Scilly Isles, 
and in South-West Britain all shades up toa 
point just short of what one could call 
rubescens. Good reds are perhaps still com- 
moner in the Channel Islands, though even 
there we do not get full rubescens. We 
are inclined to connect red or reddish 
7’. repens, in Great Britain at any rate, with 
two conditions--hot, dry weather, and soil 
containing gravel or ironstone. 








PROF. BLOOMFIELD’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
VEDA. 

Pror. MAvgicE BLOOMFIELD, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, has published from time to 
time in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society some learned and ingenious articles 
entitled, ‘‘ Contributions to the Interpretation of 
the Veda.” These truly substantial contributions 
deserve more careful consideration than they 
have hitherto received, and I propose to examine 
some of them in order to show their importance 
both for the interpretation of the Veda and for 
the study of comparative mythology. 

Prof. Bloomfield is anxious to show that the 
traditions preserved in the Brahmanas, the 
Sitras, and even in later works, are extremely 
usefnl for a right and full understanding of a 
number of obscure verses in the Rig-Veda and 
the Atharva-veda. We can hardly be sur- 
prised that this should be so, though we must 
remember that there may be two classes of 
such traditions—those which are posterior to 
the hymns, and were in fact invented on pur- 
pose to account for certain obscure allusions in 
the hymns, and others which are anterior to 
the hymns, and are presupposed by them, 
though they were reduced to their present prose 
form at a much later time. To the former 
class belong such legends as that Savitri once 
cut off his hand at a sacrifice, and that it had 
to be replaced by an artificial hand made of 
gold—all this simply in order to explain the 
very natural expression, ‘‘ the golden-handed 
Sun-god.” 

But there are other legends of a very 
different character which may become a real 
help for the interpretation of Vedic hymns. 
No one would suppose that even these 
legends, because they are presupposed by the 
hymns, existed at that early time in exactly 
that form in which we possess them in the 
Brahmanas. No one has yet shaken the old 
Wolfian principle that poetry is everywhere 
older than prose; and Prof. Bloomfield would 
probably be the last person to approve of the 
impression which some of his essays seem to 
have produced on the public, namely, that 
hymns and Brahmanas belong to the same 
period of thought and language in India. It is 
one thing to say (p. 144) that ‘‘ no Vedic hymns 
were composed without the environment of 
legendary reports which we find in the Brih- 
manas and Sitras.’’ No one, so far as I know, 
has ever doubted this. But Prof. Bloomfield, 
by calling the form in which these legendary 
reports occur in the Brahmanas and Siitras 
exaggerated and distended, has himself warned 
scholars against supposing that the poetical 
atmosphere of the hymns was _ contem- 
poraneous with the prose atmosphere of the 
Brahmanas and Siitras. It is true that in some 
cases his words lend themselves to be misunder- 
stood. Thus, when he says that he cannot 
believe that even a single Vedic hymn was 
ever composed without reference to sacrificial 
application, he does not make it quite clear 
whether he wishes us to believe that every 
hymn was originally composed for the sole 
object of being employed at some kind of 
regular sacrifice, or whether he thinks that 
he can prove that every hymn was after- 
ward employed for sacrificial purposes in their 








widest sense, that every Mantra had, in fact, 
its viniyoga—not only those of which the authors 
of the Sitras were able to record it, but like- 
wise those of which the old Sitrakaras were 
not able to point out any definite viniyoga. All 
I can say is that not only are there many hymns 
of which the old authorities on sacrificial ques- 
tions know no viniyoya, but of which even we 
ourselves should find it extremely difficult to 
imagine any such ceremonial employment. One 
might as well imagine that all the Psalms of 
the Old Testament were meant for the Temple 
service, because many of them undoubtedly 
were. We gain nothing by these ready genera- 
lisations, and we may lose much by them, if 
they prevent us from appreciating the gradual 
development of ancient thought. I have - a 
self often insisted on the importance of the 
legends collected inthe Brahmanas and Sitras as 
throwing light on the traditions which found 
poetical expression in the hymns. When the 
Brahmanas tells us, for instance, that the 
daughter with whom Pragiipati fell in love 
was the Dawn—by whatever name it may 
be called—we have no right to reject such 
explanations as the inventions of later myth- 
ologists. It is absurd to imagine that mytho- 
logy was studied at that early time as we study 
mythology, from a purely scientific point of 
view and with all the help of comparative philo- 
logy. The idea that the Dawn was followed, 
was loved, was carried off, was destroyed by 
the Sun, is expressed again and again in the 
hymns; and even if we suppose that the 
poets had forgotten that Ushas, Urvasi, 
and all the rest were originally names 
of the Dawn, we can learn from the 
Brihmanas that the tradition of those names 
and of their original meaning was never entirely 
lost. It is quite true, that in many cases com- 
parative philology gives us a safer key to the 
secrets of these names than the Brahmanas do. 
But a positive statement from the Brihmanas 
is a help which those only can afford to despise 
who imagine that comparative mythology can 
ever be studied without a knowledge of Vedic 
Sanskrit. 

When I treated of Kerberos, the dog of 
Hades, and identified that name with the 
Sanskrit Sarvara (Savala) from which Sarvari, 
‘“‘the night,” I was not aware that this explana- 
tion could derive support from the Brabmanas. 
The passages which Prof. Bloomfield has col- 
lected are, therefore, extremely welcome to me. 
They place the origin of the two dogs of Yama, 
the ruler of the departed, in the clearest light, 
and thus elucidate more fully the original 
character of the one dog of Hades that survives 
in Greek mythology. In the Kath.-Sanhiti 
xvii. 14, we have the distinct statement that 
the two dogs of Yama were day and night— 
etau vai yamasvéd ahas ka ratri ka. And in 
K. B. ii. 9, we read, Sabala, ‘‘ the speckled,” 
isthe day; Syima, ‘‘the dark,” the night. We 
must always bear in mind that the divine 
representatives of any physical phenomena 
represent these phenomena in a very compre- 
hensive way. Thus, the representative of the 
sky is often the representative of the sun also, 
and afterwards of the day, of daylight, of the 
morning—nay, of light in general as opposed 
to darkness. Hence it is quite natural that 
the two dogs of Yama should be representatives 
not only of day and night, but, likewise, of sun 
and moon. Thus, while in Greek mythology 
the representative of the dim twilight survived 
in Kerberos, in India the dog who represented 
light and sun assumed greater prominence. 
Strange as it seems at first that the sun should, 
in the Veda, be spoken of as the Heavenly 
Dog, Divyah svi, the es collected by 
Prof. Bloomfield leave no doubt on that point. 
He translates the hymn from the Atharva-Veda 
vi. 80, quite rightly by : 

“He (i.e., the sun) flies through the air, looking 
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down upon all beings; we desire to do homage 
with this Aavis to thee (who art) the majesty of the 
heavenly dog ;’’ 

or, more literally : 

‘‘That which is the majesty of the heavenly dog, 
under that form we worship thee with this 
oblation.”’ 

And, again, v. 3: 

‘* Tn the waters is thy origin ; in heaven thy abode ; 
in the midst of the sea and upon the earth thy 
greatness. That which is the majesty of the 
heavenly dog, under that form we worship thee 
with this oblation.”’ 


Now it is quite true that the idea of worshipping 
a heavenly dog, orcalling the sun a heavenly dog, 
does not seem to harmonise with the ordinary 
ideas about the Vedic religion, nor is it quite 
in harmony with the general character of that 
religion. To say that other religions also, in 
America, for instance, worship the sun as a dog, 
or conceive the supreme deity by that name, 
does not help us much, unless we can discover 
why they do so. This is what we can do in 
the Veda, and generally nowhere else. We 
have there not only the fact that the sun was 
called the heavenly dog, and was worshipped 
as such, but we can get behind these ideas, and 
understand how they arose. The S. B. xi. 1, 5, 1, 
tells us distincily that not only the sun, but 
the moon also, was called the heavenly dog— 
Sa (kandramdh) haisha divyah svd sa yagamd- 
nasya pasin avekshate, ‘‘ He (the moon) is the 
heavenly dog ; he looks down on the cattle of the 
sacrifice.” If, then, sun and moon, day and 
night, are called the heavenly dogs, the dogs 
of Yama, the god of death, we see clearly that 
this thought was naturally suggested by the 
fact that day and night, or sun and moon, go 
on for ever, looking out for men, and at last 
hunting them down, like dogs seeking for prey. 
That is a natural concept; and in that sense 
sun and moon were called the dogs of Yama, 
the heavenly dogs, till after a time each one 
by himself was called the heavenly dog. 

And, after all, there is no reason why the 
sun should not have been conceived as a dog, 
for we see how often it has been conceived as 
® horse. Thus, Shadgurusishya, in his com- 
mentary on the Sarvanukramani, says: ‘‘ Who 
but the sun is the horse of the wind, the com- 
panion of Vayu, the hermit (mun) urged on 
his course by the gods, who lives in both seas, 
the eastern and the western.” Here we meet 
with a new and somewhat startling simile, 
namely, that of hermit. Most likely this 
simile was suggested by the solitariness and 
silence of the sun; but, unless we had been 
warned beforehand, we should certainly have 
been puazled when reading in v. 4, “‘ He flies 
through the air, looking down upon all forms, | 
~ the muni, the friend, good to benefit every 


If we once know that the two dogs of Yama 
were originally sun and moon, day and night, 
called also, as we saw, Sabala and Syama, we 
shall now better understand a well-known 
passage in the Khandogya-Upanishad, viii. 13, 
where the journey of the soul after death is 
described, and where we read: ‘‘ From the 
black (syd@ma) I come to the spotted (sabala), 
from the spotted to the black,”’ that is, as 
Prof. Bloomfield has explained it, ‘‘I came 
from the moon to the sun, from the sun to the 
moon.” 

Of course it may be said that the conception 
of sun and moon, or day and night, as the 
messengers, or as the dogs of death, is too 
abstract for primitive people. But is not this 
conception of primitive people as being averse | 
to such abstract ideas a mere theory? No one | 
has ever defined what he means by primitive 
people; but, if the Vedic poets are to be called 
primitive, let us take these primitive poets such 





is the cause of death as well as of life is 
expressed in so many words in the Sat. Br. ii. 
3, 3, 7: ‘“The sun who shines is the same as 
death.” Again, in Sat. Br. x. 4, 3,1, we read: 
“The year is death, by means of day and 
night does it destroy life.’’ Or, in still more 
mythological phraseology, K.B. ii. 9, ‘‘ Day 
and night are the two arms of death.” This 
shows how familiar all these ideas were to the 
so-called primitive humanity of the Veda, and 
how strongly the dualism of nature is reflected 
in them. I tried, many years ago, to collect 
these dualistic conceptions in the ancient Vedic 
mythology ; and I thought that I had proved 
that the two Asvins, too, were expressions of 
that dualism which runs through the whole of 
nature, whether as day and night, or as sun 
and moon, or as morning and evening, or as 
spring and winter, or as light and darkness, or as 
life and death. Why they were called Asvinau, 
‘‘horsemen,”’ has never been explained; but 
when we see how dog and horse were used 
almost as proper names of the sun, we are 
probably not very- far wrong if we interpret 
horsemen as the riders or representatives of the 
heavenly horse or the sun. In that case, 
Nisatyau, also—another name of the Asvinau, 
and derived from nas, to return (vor-ros)—would 
be an appropriate predicate of the ever returning 
diurnal or nocturnal deities. It is quite true 
that in the Asvinau, as we find them in the 
hymns of the Brihmanas, the traces of their 
fundamental physical character are not always 
discernible, being overlaid by later legends. 
Nor should we have discovered in the dogs of 
Yama, particularly when they appear as the 
brood of Saramé (the Dawn), their original 
character of day and night. The aftergrowth 
of mythology is very luxuriant, often most 
capricious, and but seldom reducible to physical 
or rational sources. And here, again, Prof. 
Bloomfield’s warning should be taken to heart 
by all comparative mythologists : 


“Tt is a prime need,’’ he writes, ‘‘ of mytho- 
logical investigation, and one which has certainly 
been neglected in the past, to draw a sharp line 
of demarcation between the primary attributes of 
a mythological personage which furnish the causes 
of the personification, and the attributes and 
events which are assigned, or are supposed to 
happen, after the anthropomorphosis has been 
completed. He who would search for the primary 
qualities of the Greek Zeus, as expressed—e.g., 
in the formula sd Jove frigido—in every action and 
attribute of the Homeric Zeus, necessarily errs ; his 
error is likely to be as great at some points as is 
his who would look for naturalistic events and 
physical phenomena in the actions of the Hellenic 
gods in a play of Euripides, where the gods are 
afflicted with all the passions and weaknesses of 
men.”’ 


Nothing can be truer, if only we remember, on 
the other hand, that below this legendary 
growth there must always have been, whether 
visible or not, the deep roots and feeders of 
physical realities, as conceived in the words of 
ancient observers. As truly as the most mag- 
nificent three-decker presupposes the oak-tree 
and the small acorn from which it sprang, every 
myth, however elaborate and artificial, requires 
for its very existence the simple phraseology 
in which the great phenomena of nature were 
first realised and spoken of in the dialects of 
the various languages of mankind. In the 
present state of mythological science, we may 
safely say that all mythology in its origin was 
physical, whatever it may have become in its 
later development; nor can it be denied that in 
certain places the lowest granite breaks some- 
times in the most marvellous way through the 
latest tertiary strata of more modern mythology. 
F. Max MULLER, 











as we find them, not such as we imagine that 
they must have been. The idea that the sun 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ETHNOLOGY IN FOLKLORE. 

Settrington Rectory, York: August &, 1892. 
It is only fair to Mr. Gomme to acknowledge 
that, if his premises be admitted, his conclusions 
are not impossible. His fundamental assump- 
tion is stated on p. 14, where he asserts that 
‘* there was a definite advance in culture by the 
Aryan race before its dispersal from the primi- 
tive home.” But the existence of this ‘“‘ Aryan 
race,” and of its ‘‘ primitive home,” and the 
fact of a ‘‘ dispersal’ are the very things that 
have to be established. We no longer believe, 
as was asserted thirty years ago, that a small 
Aryan clan dwelling somewhere in Central 
Asia, sent off successive swarms to Europe. 
Instead of an ‘‘ Aryan race,” it is now held 
that there were several unrelated European 
races, which, in some unknown way acquired 
Aryan speech, just as Belgians, French, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Aztecs, Guaranis, and 
negroes have come to speak neo-Latin lan- 
guages. This does not make them into a 
‘Latin race.” Aryan can, therefore, only be 
used correctly as a linguistic, and not as an 
ethnic term. It is useless to talk about Aryans 
unless you know who they are. That this 
hypothetical ‘‘ Aryan race,” before leaving its 
hypothetical ‘‘ primitive home,” should have 
made ‘‘a definite advance in culture,” which ° 
excluded witchcraft, sorcery, demonology, 
nature worship, human sacrifice, megalithic 
structure, querns, and the exposure of heads on 
poles, is a pure assumption, without evidence, 
or rather contrary to such evidence as we possess. 
Mr. Gomme objects to my methods of 
criticism ; but when a book is based on assump- 
tions that cannot be proved, the easiest way of 
testing those assumptions is by seeing whether 

they lead to impossible or absurd conclusions. 
My review was not meant to be ‘ hostile” 
to Mr. Gomme, for whose very useful labours, 
when he leaves ethnology alone, I have a 

sincere respect. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 








OLD PRUSSIAN ‘‘ ASSWENE.”’ 
Indian Institute, Oxford: Aug. 9, 1892. 


Mr. Mayhew objects to my disregarding 
Nesselmann’sconjecture with regard to the mean- 
ingoftheaboverivername. Nesselmannsays :— 
‘«« Der Name (Asswene) steht wohl in demselben 
Verhiltniss zu Aswinan (Pferdemilch) wie der 
Name des Dadei (Name eines sees bei Bischofs- 
burg) zu dadan (Milch).” Now Asswene can- 
not possibly be derived from aswinan, any 
more than ‘maritime’ can be derived from 
‘‘marine.” Aswinan and asswene as collateral 
derivatives would imply each of them a 
separate and distinct idea, just as, ¢.y., Lith. 
vakarene means ‘‘supper” and vakarinis ‘‘ even- 
ing star,” from a base vakaras “evening.” 
The base asw- may mean “horse or mare” in 
the case of aswinan ; but we are not, therefore, 
bound to suppose that it means the same in the 


case of asswene. 
E. SIBREE. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


A PRELIMINARY prospectus has been issued 
of the International Congress of Orientalists 
that will be held in London from September 5 
to 12, under the presidency of Prof. Max 
Miller. The following ave the titles of some 
of the papers promised :—‘‘Jaina Sculptures 
from Mathura,” by Prof. G. Biihler; ‘‘ Coins 
of the White Huns,” by Sir A. Cunningham ; 
‘« A Buddhist Account of the Three Religions of 
China,” by Prof. Legge; ‘‘Jain and Sanskrit 
Etymology in the light of Pali,” by the Rev. 
Dr. R. Morris; ‘‘ Eastern Numismatics,” by 
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Mr. E. J. Rapson ; ‘‘ Administrative Aspects of 
Anthropology,” by Mr. H. H. Risley; ‘‘ The 
Progress of Armenian Studies,’ by Dr. 
Schrumpf ; ‘‘ The Gupta Coins,” by Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith. We understand that Mr. 
C. H. Tawney will attend the congress as a 
delegate from the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
During the meeting of the congres:, Messrs. 
Luzac & Co. will have on view, in Great 
Russell-street, an exhibition of all oriental 
works that have been published in England 
since the Stockholm congress of 1889. 


Mr. C. J. Lyaut, the Arabic scholar, has 
accepted the vice-presidency of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vacant by the death of Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra. Mr. Lyall has recently 
edited, in the Arabic series of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Indica,” the Commentary of Abu Zakhariya 
Jahiya at-Tibrizi on ten pre-islamic poems. It 
is by the same hand as the Commentury on the 
Hamasah, published by Dr. G. W. Freytag. 
The text is based upon an excellent MS. at 
Cambridge, collated with others in the British 
Museum and at Leiden. 


Dr. A. F. R. HOERNLE has resigned the 
post of philological secretary to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, though he will continue his 
valuable reports on coins that fall to the 
government under the law of treasure trove. 
Dr. Hoernle is now devoting himself entirely 
to the publication of what is known as the 
Bower MS., of which he has issued instalments 
in the /ournal of the Asiatic Society and in 
the Indian Antiquary. Agreeing with Prof. 
G. Biihler, he now believes that no part of the 
MS. can probably be dated later than the first 
half of the fifth century A.D. The government 
of India has undertaken to defray all the 
expenses connected with the publication, 
including photographic facsimiles of every page 
of the MS.; while the provincial government 
of Bengal has relieved Dr. Hoernle of his 
duties as principal of the Calcutta Madrasa, 
during the whole time that may be necessary 
for the completion of the work. 


Tue Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal recently 
deputed Mahes Chandra Nyayaratna, principal 
of the Sanskrit College at Calcutta, to report 
on the tols of Nadiya, in which for centuries 
Sanskrit has been taught by pandits of repute 
to successive generations of Brahman pupils. 
During the last sixty years, an allowance has 
been made by the Government for the support 
of the pupils, now amounting to £200 a year ; 
but it appears that these indigenous Sanskrit 
schools are steadily declining, both in quantity 
and quality. 


‘The old custom of bringing up sons to pursue 
the calling of their fathers is losing its hold upon 
the country. Families of pandits in Bengal have 
all been tending to assimilate themselves to the 
other Brahman families of the province—i ¢., to 
adopt secular callings that hold out prospects of 
pecuniary gain. Non-pandi‘ families hardly ever 
think of training up any juvenile member at a {o/ 
for the career of a pandit. Our éo/s are thus being 
threatened with a stoppage of supply of boys. 
The average intellectual capacity of the present 
generation of /o/ students is lower than that of the 
past generation, as unquestionably as the number 
is lower; and this deterioration in quality and 
decrease in number, judging from present cir- 
cumstances, tend to be progressive. To arrest 
this decline, very liberal help from individuals and 
from the State would be needed.”’ 


We should add that the principal himself 
is a member of the Brahman clan of Mahima- 
hopidhyiya, to which many of the most 
learned pandits of former days belonged. 


Nor the least interesting feature in the 
Indian Antiquary (Kegan Paul & Co.) is the 
occasional department headed ‘‘ Progress of 
European Scholarship,”” The Index number 





for last year, which has just reached us, 
includes a summary, by M. Sergius d’Olden- 
burg, of the contents of the Journal of the 
Eastezn Section of the Russian Archaeological 
Society, whose labours, we venture to say, are 
otherwise hardly known in England. Among 
the more important papers analysed are: (1) 
Those dealing with the Uigur inscriptions of 
the eighth century, written in an alphabet 
derived from the Nestorian, and adopted by the 
Mongols 500 years later; (2) a translation of 
an inscription, in Manju and Mongol, relating 
to the conquest of Korea by the Manjurs, which 
can be dated in 1624; (3) an account of an 
inedited MS. of the Arabian Nights, in the 
library of Baron Gunzburg, which comprises 
the tale of Aladdin’s Lamp, hitherto known 
only from Dr. Zotenberg’s edition ; (4) a de- 
scription, by M. N. J. Marr, of a summer 
journey to Armenia, undertaken with the 
object of collecting MS. materials for a work 
on the fables ascribed to Vardan. Incidentally 
we are told of a MS. of the thirteenth century, 
containing a statement that at that time there 
was no Armenian alphabet. 





FINE ART. 
THREE BOOKS ON MICHELANGELO. 


Michel-Ange. Par Emile Ollivier. (Paris: 
Garnier Fréres. ) 


Michelangelo: eine Renaissancestudie. Von 
Ludwig von Scheffler. (Altenberg : 
Geibel. ) 

Michel-Ange, Potte. Par Gabriel Thomas. 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault.) 


(First Notice.) 


‘* Pour faire l’histoire d’une religion,” says 
M. Renan in one of his enchanting moods 
of common-sense, ‘il faut ne plus y croire, 
mais il faut y avoir cru.” ‘Two of these 
three studies are shining examples of how 
far that little paradox will stretch. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Addington Symonds, in 
due season, will strike the mean; for, in 
truth, the real Michelangelo is still to seek. 
MM. Ollivier and von Scheffler claim to have 
discovered and laid him bare: one presents 
us with a reactionary Catholic, the other 
with a Neo-Platonist. M. Gabriel Thomas, 
who is last in the field and makes more 
modest pretensions, takes Platonism for 
granted, and devotes himself to a sympa- 
thetic (if not very searching) little essay 
upon the Platonic tradition—as he deems 
it—in Italian erotic poetry, from Dante’s 
time to that of the great sculptor who in many 
respects reflected him. Thus bluntly stated 
there is nothing very surprising in any of 
these views : in fact, M. Ollivier’s is curiously 
old-fashioned in the way it leaves the 
Renaissance out of account; but Herr von 
Scheffler, in reality, goes further than any 
previous critic. Some of his conclusions 
may require modification, and there may be 
tendencies and influences for which he has 
not sufliciently allowed ; his book is none the 
less scholarly and suggestive—a genuine 
contribution to the study of the Sonnets. 
In his view Michelangelo was more than 
a theoretical Platonist: he did not accept 
the myths and allegories of the Phaedrus 
and Symposium merely as approximations 
of metaphysical truths ; he reduced them to 
practice ; he himself was, in turn, Agathon, 
Phaedrus, Pausanias; or, again, he was 
the Platonic Socrates with his Alcibiades 





and his Diotima—in other words, his Tommaso 
Cavalieri and his Vittoria Colonna. 

‘Dass Individuelle in diesem Platonismu 
Michelangelo’s . . . ist nur zu verstehen, wenn 
man sich eben immer wieder vergegenwirtigt, 
dass hier nicht nur eine Congenialitiit der Ideen, 
sondern ein durchgingiger Parallelismus auch 
der Lebens-und Liebeszustiinde vorliegt”’ (p. 95). 
That is Herr von Scheffler’s key to the 
position; but there is more. The sonnets and 
madrigals echo the life; they are Platonic, 
naturally. What of the Medici tombs, of the 
Sistine chapel, the Doni Madonna? Pla- 
tonic all, says Herr von Scheffler. ‘‘ Michel- 
angelo ist Christ und Heide, Italiener und 
Hellene ” (p. 222); but the dominant note, 
which alone could bind together such dis- 
cordant strains in him, is Platonism. He 
sees in the Florentine artist the Greek 
faculty (pre-eminently Plato’s) of personify- 
ing abstractions, of lodging them, so to 
speak, in concrete objects. He believes 
that Tommaso de’ Cavalieri, Vittoria 
Colonna, Luigi del Riccio, and any others 
to whose persons the poems were directed, 
were so many real incarnations of the Idea 
of Beauty, and that the poet felt himself 
possessed by the daemonic offspring of 
Penia and Poros, Eros the ever hungry and 
ever bountiful, in whom, as Socrates says, 
“that which is always flowing in is always 
flowing out.” That beauty which moved 
his soul to soar on the wings it had 
nourished lay indifferently in man and 
woman ; it lurked, as he was fond of saying, 
in his blocks of marble, in the very crags of 
Carrara. It lurked in himself; and the 
épwmevos alone could be the true sculptor to 
hew it out of him and give it free and living 
expression. This abiding Eros (playing in 
and upon many fair and transient things) is, 
Herr von Scheffler suggests, the clue to 
Michelangelo’s life, poetry, and art. 
I do not say he is always convincing. 
I think he puts down to Plato’s score 
much that was instinctive and, as_ it 
were, conventional in the poet’s lines. 
Perhaps every artist, assuredly every lover, 
is a Platonist by temperament. It is certain 
that Dante, for instance, knew nothing of 
Plato at first hand; he had only what he 
could glean from Cicero and Boethius. By 
education, too, he belonged to the positive 
school, whose mainstay was the Aristotle of 
Albert and the Paris University. And yetis 
not the Vita Nuova a Platonic piece? Are 
not his sympathies in the Paradiso with the 
Areopagite and St. Bonaventura rather than 
with St. Thomas? So with Michelangelo, 
it does seem that Herr von Scheffler leaves 
out of the reckoning the chivalric Amor of 
the Trobadors—Dante’s “lord of terrible 
aspect ’’—and considers, whenever he finds 
a sonnet addressed to a “‘Signior,” that it 
necessarily refers to a Tommaso Cavalieri, or 
some other beautiful youth in whom—like 
Sidney, Shakspere, and, later, Winckelmann 
—the poet found his ideal reflected and em- 
bodied. Here Herrvon Scheffler does not keep 
sufficiently in sight the fact that, between 
the Athens of Pericles and Plato and the 
Rome of Leo X. and Benvenuto Cellini, 
Christianity had intervened—Christianity 
and the feudal cultus of woman. But still 
it is only right to say that his chapter on 
Vittoria Colonna is one of the best in the 
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book. He makes proper allowance there 
for the sobering and refining influence her 
hardly disguised attempts to ‘convert ” 
him had upon his life; he shows us how she 
raised him from beauty to wisdom, from 
wisdom to the contemplation of ‘‘ the good,” 
and how she, in this way, made him—in 
Plato’s phrase—‘‘a spectator of all time 
and all existence.” She was, in truth, 
the Diotima of this Tuscan Socrates. She 
fostered in him that instinct towards aoxyois 
which all Platonists have known, a stern 
schooling of his soul to a life that could be 
lived apart from body and earthly passion. 
He seems to have “loved” her, in ordinary 
parlance, hardly at all. Throughout their 
intercourse he was writing in strains of 
exalted affection to Cavalieri and to Riccio; 
often he employed the former as an inter- 
mediary to carry her his little presents, 
sonnets, letters, sketches for a crucifix. 
From all which Herr von Scheffler concludes, 
and rightly to my mind, that his attitude 
towards her was mainly intellectual—an 
affection of the soul. Perhaps it is going 
too far to say :—‘“‘ Er ist ausnahmsweise der 
Empfangende, der weibliche ‘Freund’ der 
Gebende ” ; but there is no denying, on the 
evidence, this strange circumstance that, 
where the Marchesa was his friend, Cavalieri 
was his épipevos. It is the difference 
between dyar) and égpws, says Herr von 
Scheffler. 

Then we come to painting. In his 
eleventh chapter Herr von Scheffler considers 
the decoration of the Sistine by the light of 
the Sonnets. It would certainly have been 
better to have viewed them as the painting 
of a sculptor rather than of a rhyming 
philosopher ; but in spite of that he gets 
much closer to the rraie verité than M. 
Ollivier. It is here, above all, that one 
feels the bite of Renan’s maxim: Tut aside 
your convictions before a work of art: trust 
to your instincts, verify and then justify them. 
That is the whole duty of a critic. For 
what is the thought binding these amazing 
tiers of figures together? Isit the ‘“ earnest 
expectation of the creature” awaiting the 
predicted Messiah? Or is it an allegory of 
life, struggling from birth to birth, alter- 
nately buoyed, swayed, or held in check by 
those mysterious symbolic assurances of 
prophets, sibyls and dark oracles which, the 
Neo-Platonists said, lay shrouded in every 
simple object or event? In a word, has 
Moses prompted the painter, or Plato? 
Herr von Scheffler expounds the entire 
scheme as a representation of the powers 
of “divine madness,” elaborated in the 
Phaedrus of Plato. It is the painful and 
age-long effort of man to recover his 
inheritance. The culminating row, be- 
ginning with the ‘‘ Creation,” reveals the 
“‘ artistic-poetic mania,” the possession by 
the Muses ‘‘ which enters into delicate and 
virgin souls, and there inspiring frenzy 
awakens lyrical and other numbers.’”’ The 
“Prophets and Sibyls” point to the 
prophetic mania — payruxy; the so-called 
“Genealogy of the Virgin” shows man- 
kind waiting still upon God, working out in 
grief and labour its own deliverance ; and 
the part played in that deliverance “ from 
an ancient wrath” by “holy prayers and 
rites and inspired utterances” is symbolised 


by the scenes of “Judith,” ‘‘ Esther,” 
‘David,’ and the ‘‘Brazen Serpent.” 
Lastly, the lunettes of certi ignudi (the 
‘‘ Athletes’) on the cornice depict, in our 
author’s opinion, those possessed by the 
love-frenzy. They are, indeed, patterns and 
types of Love himself— Canones as he aptly 
says; exquisite figures, appearing also in 
the Doni Madonna of the Uffizi and in our 
half-finished picture in the National Gallery, 
where the artist has achieved what was for 
him the standard of physical beauty—the 
incarnation of the concept of the Beautiful 
itself. Appropriately enough Herr von 
Scheffler closes his case with Berni’s lines : 
‘¢ Ho visto qualche sua composizione ; 
Sono ignoraute, e pur direi d’havelle 
Lette tutto nel mezzo di Platone.” 

And while we are considering whether 
Michelangelo had indeed set himself the 
task of philosophising in tempera, or whether 
it may not have been his lot, as it has been 
Plato’s, to suggest more to his commentators 
than he ever imagined himself, comes M. 
Ollivier and gives another reading—the 
theological. In a very lengthy chapter, 
fortified with rather laboured eloquence 
and frequent citations from the Old Testa- 
ment, St. Augustine, Dante and Milton, he 
expounds the orthodox, exoteric view of the 
series. The Phaedrus and the Renaissance 
drop out of sight ; we are in the fourteenth 
century with Orcagna, Simone Memmi, and 
the Lorenzetti brothers. As for the ‘‘ Gene- 
alogy ” groups, he appears to connect them 
with the Seven Deadly Sins ; the nude youths 
he does not mention at all. Who shall decide 
between these disparate doctrines ? Moses or 
Plato? Of course, there is just half a truth 
with each. That dressing up of the Hebrew 
Scriptures in a Greek garb had been a 
solemn mission to Ficino and Pico and 
Matteo Palmieri ; its performance was still 
in the range of possible things. To fit 
together into an irresistible whole all 
shades of thought and creed, or to discern 
the underlying purpose in Judaism, 
Christianity, and Paganism was the dream 
of all the finer spirits of Italy, as it has 
been of all ages and races standing, as they 
did, at the parting of two ways. Michel- 
angelo was no scholar: he knew neither 
Latin nor Greek: such knowledge of Plato 
as he had had floated to him in snatches of 
conversation heard at Carreggi, from 
Politian’s odes and Lorenzo’s lyrics. He 
was no sounder as a theologian. But he 
lived in a time when the old dogmas of the 
Church were still the given subjects of art, 
and still received a shrugging acceptance, 
while newer and wilder theories—tending 
surely to the Pantheism of Bruno and 
Campanella—were pressing their vague 
fascinations on all hands. The problem 
before him, therefore, was rather how 
to satisfy at once the requirements of 
custom and the intuitions of an artist, 
than how to work out on canvas deep- 
seated religious convictions. This, and 
one other point, Herr von Scheffler seems 
to have missed. He does not recognise 
sufficiently that Michelangelo outlived 
the Renaissance, that even when he began 
his work in the Sistine its bloom had gone. 
Greece had once “risen from the dead with 





the New Testament in her hand,” and the 





earnestness and naive sincerity which gives 
such an inextinguishable charm to Lippi 
and Botticelli betrayed the first flush of 
that great re-incarnation. The curiosity, 
too, and bright audacity of Leonardo belong 
really to the earlier generation. The enthu- 
siasms of one age are the commonplaces of 
the next. All these things were impossible 
to the man who had lived through the sack 
of Rome, the enslavement of Florence, and 
had seen the Reformation begin. Michel- 
angelo felt as these pioneers had felt—all 
religions were true, all truth was beautiful, 
all beauty divine. But the spring, the 
ecstasy of discovery was gone. In brief 
intervals of transport he felt that indeed he 
lived— 

‘* Wingless upon your pinions forth I ily ; 
Heavenward your spirit stirreth me to strain ; 
E’en as you will, I blush and blanch again, 
Freeze in the sun, burn ‘neath a frosty sky.’’ 

But nearly always there is bitterness for an 

afterthought ; 

“*. . . . Hersoul that fashioned mine hath sought 

the skies, 

Wherefore unfinished I must meet my end, 

If God, the greut artificer, denies 

That aid which was unique on earth before.’’* 

There is an echo of the Cratylus in this 
sonnet, as of the Symposium in the pre- 
ceding, as of the Phacdrus in the Sistine, as 
perchance, of some instinctive nature- 
worship in the Madonna of the Uffizi. 

But in the main these felicitous moments of 

his show him neither christian nor pagan, 

neither philosopher nor theologian, but an 
artist to whom these schools and habits of 

mind have a positive aesthetic value, a 

broad, general appeal to the imagination, 

independent of moral and spiritual con- 
siderations. When, therefore, he was 
commissioned to treat of the stock subjects 
of “ Creation ” and the symbolical events of 
Old Testament story, while he clung in the 
main to the traditional lines of Orcagna, 
della Quercia and Masaccio, he coloured 
them with his own peculiar temperament, 
modified but not directed by the spirit of 
the age. So the last word is with Herr 
von Scheffler after all: ‘An stelle des 

Papstes tritt in der Nistina-composition des 

Kunstler’s Ego.” 

Maurice Hewtetr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 
Bromley, Kent : August 9, 1892. 

On the essential question of the date of the 
vases of Mykenaean style, the absence of a 
single fresh datum in the recent letters appears 
to show that your readers may rely on the 
following propositions. 

(a) That all the data yet found with the 
widely spread examples in Greece and Egypt 
show a period of between 1450 and 1100 B.c., 
the limits ;which ,I have assigned in Jilahun 
and adhered to since. 

(b) That nearly all of these data are of names 
before 1300 2.¢., and in those which are later 
the style of vase is distinctly different from the 
earlier. 

(c) That the only hypothesis which could 
date these vases later than these limits needs 
the assumption that in every case the vases are 








* My citations are from Mr. J. A. Symonds’s 
beautiful and close versions of the originals as 
printed by Guasti. 
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associated with the names of long anterior 
kings to the exclusion of any contemporary 
datum. 

Turning now briefly to the minor details : 

1. I have already pointed out that I recognised 
the conclusions on the Kahun pottery to be 
debateable, although I fully adhere to those 
conclusions being the fair result of the evidence. 
I am not, therefore, going to be saddled with 
an absolute position which I have never 
adopted. 

2. I stated that both of the theories about 
the Mediterranean peoples agreed in identifying 
the Akauasha and Akhaians; this is the fact. 
And I am not, therefore. going to be saddled 
with a statement that all Egyptologists agreed 
on the point. No doubt some differ, but only 
by negation. In any case this only affects 
historical views, and not the archaeological 
results. 

%. As to the Maket tomb I have said all that 
need be said. We can only go by the period 
of the latest dateable objects in any deposit. 

W. M, FLINDERS PETRIE. 








NOTES ON AKkT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. LeoNARD Borwick, the pes. and 
Mr. Francis James, the water-colour painter, 
are about to leave England for the North of 
Italy, and are expected to make some con- 
siderable stay in Venice. 


To the new museum of the Brassey Institute 
at Hastings, which will be formally opened on 
Tuesday next, Mr. Felix Joseph—in continua- 
tion of similar donations to other provincial 
museums—has presented thirty-seven water- 
colour drawings by Thomas Stothard and 
Clarkson Stanfield, together with a number of 
pieces of old Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, and 
other ware. 


Tue pictures chosen by this year's prize- 
winners in the Art Union of London have been 
on view during the past week in the rooms of 
the society, 112 Strand. The first prize is 
Mr. C. Stuart’s ‘Sunshine and Rain,” from 
the Royal Academy. The engraving for dis- 
tribution is a mezzotint of Sir J. E. Millais’s 
** Souvenir of Velasquez,” which has been pre- 
viously reproduced in line by the late Lumb 
Stocks. 


WE ought earlier to have taken an oppor- 
tunity of commending the cyclorama of 
**Ancient Egypt” at Niagara Hall, West- 
minster, which is made intelligible to the least 
instructed by a scholarly guide, written by 
Mr. T. Hunter Boyd. This exhibition should 
contribute—as we believe is the object of its 
organiser—to increasing the popular interest in 
Egyptology. 

Tue following is the text of the imprecation 

on the fabella devotionis from Hadrumetum, 
mentioned in the Acapemy of July 16, 
(p. 56) —_— 
** Adjuro te, demon, quicumque es, et demando 
tibi ex anc ora, ex ac die, ex oc momento, ut equos 
prasini et albi crucies, ocidas, et agitatore[s] 
clarum et Felicem et Primulum et Romanum 
ocidas, collidaneave spiritum illis lerinavas.’’ 

** Adjuro te, per eum qui te resolvit temporibus 
deum pelagicum aerium Iao, Iasdao, Oorio, Aeia.’’ 


At a later meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Bréal suggested certain cor- 
rections in this text: ‘collidas nervos”’ for 
‘‘collidaneave,” and ‘‘extinguas” for “ leri- 
navas,”’ 


Dr. L. A. WADDELL contributes an in- 
teresting paper to the first number of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1892 (Kegan Paul & Co.), in which he claims 
to have identified an ancient Buddhist site. 








This is ‘‘the small solitary mountain with a 
double peak,” on which (according to Hiuen 
Tsiang) Buddha spent the rainy season of the 
sixteenth year of his ministry, after having 
subdued the demon Po-khu-lo. Hiuen Tsiang 
goes on to mention the marks of Buddha’s 
feet, a sitting figure of Buddha in stone, a 
stupa, and many other details. Sir A. 
Cunningham had identitied this site with 
the Mahadeva peak in the Kharakpur Hill ; 
but Dr. Waddell, after visiting both spots, is 
able to show that all the details are satisfied 
only by Mount Uren in the district of Monghyr. 
Besides the geographical position and physical 
conformation, here are to be seen to this day 
the footprint and other rock-markings, brick 
ruins of a stupa, numerous votive statues and 
chaityas, and thousands of names carved on 
the rock, indicating a place of Buddhist 
pilgrimage. The tradition of the demon still 
survives, under the name of Bakura, which is 
the exact equivalent of the Chinese Po-khu-lo. 
Unfortunately, the site has been already dis- 
covered by the engineers of the East Indian 
Railway, who are busily engaged in blasting 
away the rock-sculptures, &c., for ballast for 
the permanent way. Dr. Waddell’s paper is 
illustrated with four plates, showing a plan of 
the hill, and some of the more important 
sculptures and inscriptions. 


MUSIC. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Fugue. By Ebenezer Prout. (Augener.) 


Tue theorist André once declared that Bach 
was not a good model for Fugue, because he 
allowed himself too many exceptions. Mr. 
Prout, however, proposes to bring Bach within 
the pale of orthodoxy by turning those many 
exceptions into rules. He remarks, very truly, 
that Cherubini and Albrechtsberger followed the 
great theorists Fux and Marpurg, taking “ little 
or no account of the reformation, amounting 
almost to a reconstruction, of the Fugue at the 
hands of J. 8. Bach.” 

Our author finds in Back many subjects 
answered in the key of the sub-dominant, yet 
the possibility of such an answer ‘‘has not, so 
far as we know, been touched upon in any 
existing treatise.” (Marpurg, it may be men- 
tioned, notes a subject of Bach’s with its answer 
in the sub-dominant.) Mr. Prout carefully 
analyses these Bach examples, and deduces rules 
enabling the student to decide when such an 
answer is permissible. In referring to one, he tells 
us that the answer is given thus, ‘‘in order to carry 
out the important principle that dominant har- 
mony should be answered by tonic.” It would 
perhaps have been better to say that, by such 
an answer the principle is carried out. At the 
time of writing, Bach was probably more 
occupied in taking care that the figure or 
figures of his subject should not be spoiled (as 
would have been the case had he adopted the 
usual answer at the fifth), than in doing some- 
thing ‘‘in order to” carry out a principle. 
Mr. Prout’s remarks on answers in the sub- 
dominant are full of interest, and his illustra- 
tions are not confined to Bach, but include 
Handel, Beethoven, and Schumann. Again, the 
rule that tonic must be answered by dominant, 
and vice versa, is, says our author, “a good 
rule enough, if it were only observed.”’ But he 
finds Bach and Handel “ driving a coach and 
four through it” continually, and hence pro- 
poses that it should be considerably modified. 
Nothing could be more reasonable. In some 
of the illustrations, however—as, for instance, 
in the one from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Christus” and 
the one from Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem ”’—a special 
reason (similar to the one given by Mr. Prout 
for real answer in Bach’s Wohl. Clavier Fugue 





in E Minor, Bk. 1) can be assigned for the 
non-observance of the rule, whereas, in others, 
quoted by Mr. Prout, it seems to some extent a 
matter of caprice. 

The two chapters on ‘‘ Answer” display 
great research, and the desire shown through- 
out to distinguish between liberty and lawless- 
ness is most praiseworthy. In the chapter on 
‘**Countersubject,” the first countersubject in 
Bach’s Fugue in B, from the second book of 
the Wohl. Clavier, is spoken of as being ‘‘ heard 
no more” after the exposition. There is 
certainly no formal repetition of it afterwards, 
yet it lingers in spirit until the closing bar of 
the Fugue. The chapter on ‘‘ Episode” is 
interesting, but the author could have written 
half a dozen such chapters without exhausting 
his subject. 

is Stretto an essential part of a Fugue? 
Cherubini declares that it is; and yet, as Mr. 
Prout reminds us, out of the forty-eight Fugues 
in the Wohl. Clavier, more than half have no 
Stretto at all. But in his capacity of theorist 
and instructor, Cherubini looked at the matter 
otherwise than Bach, who, according to his 
own showing, wrote at any rate the first half 
of his forty-eight Fugues “especially as a 
pastime.” 

In dealing with the middle and final sections 
of a Fugue, Mr. Prout describes a Fugue as in 
‘ternary’ or three-part form, for which idea 
he acknowledges his obligations to Dr. H. 
Riemann. True it is that a Fugue has three 
sections ; but it would seem more legitimate to 
compare it with a movement in Sonata or so- 
called ‘‘ binary form,’’ which also has three 
sections—for in both the middle section is 
occupied with the development of subject- 
matter, whereas in ternary form proper the 
middle section introduces new material. The 
term ‘‘binary,” applied to a movement 
in Sonata form is, indeed, a misnomer; 
the beginning of the second half of the old 
binary movement of the Suite, in the course of 
evolution, having itself grown into what is now 
called the ‘‘ development section.” To speak 
of a movement with three clearly-defined 
sections as in ‘‘ binary”’’ form recalls Talley- 
rand’s satirical description of the aim of 
language. 

Mozart, when writing his ‘‘ Musical Joke,”’ 
a burlesque on unskilful composers, could 
scarcely have imagined that one day it would 
serve as an illustration in a treatise on Fugue. 
Mr. Prout uses it as a text to bring home the 
necessity of continuity in fugal writing; thus 
the joke of the master serves a serious purpose. 


The treatise before us contains so much — 


valuable matter that it is impossible in a brief 
notice to do _ justice to it. We have 
ventured to differ from the author in 
the selection of a term, and _ have 
found his attacks on the old theorists some- 
what severe; but these and other minor 
matters do not affect the general substance of 
the book, and we have no hesitation in describ- 
ing it as one of the most valuable, and certainly 
one of the most practical works on Fugue ever 
written. 

In his preface Mr. Prout gives us some idea 
of the extent of his labours in preparing this 
volume. Besides consulting all the standard 
authorities, and studying ‘‘ every fugue, vocal 
and instrumental, to be found in the forty 
volumes of Bach’s works published by the 
Bach Gesellschaft,” he has also examined ‘at 
least a thousand fugues” by Handel, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and other composers. He has 
written on a dry subject without showing dry- 
ness, and in every line one can see that bis 
labour was to him a labour of love. Many 
musicians have felt that, in the matter of fugue, 
Bach ought to be the final authority ; Mr. Prout 
is the first to accept him as such. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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